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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Ir BECOMES clearer every day that the myth most ap- 
plicable to Stalinism is the old Greek story of sowing the 
dragon’s teeth. No matter how many independent spirits 
the post-Stalinists knock down, another rises to confront 
them. 

On November 13, Janos Kadar’s Hungarian regime an- 
nounced prison sentences for four writer-revolutionaries: 
Tibor Dery was sentenced to nine years, Gyula Hay to six 
years, Zoltan Zelk to three years, Tibor Tardos to eighteen 
months. Just three days after these sentences were an- 
nounced, however, a new literary sensation erupted. In 
a letter from Rome to the London New Statesman and 
Nation, Bruce Renton reported: 

“The Milanese publisher Giangiacomo Feltrinelli is about 
to launch an important book—Doctor Zhivago, by the very 
distinguished Russian writer and poet Boris Pasternak. 
Feltrinelli himself believes that the work will prove to be 
the most important piece of prose to come out of Russia 
since Tolstoy. The work will probably cause even more 
stir than Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, if only for the 
fact that the Soviet authorities have now banned its pub- 
lication in the Soviet Union and have attempted to prevent 
its being published in the West. It recounts the lives of 
the liberal bourgeoisie who sympathized with the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution and their vicissitudes in Soviet society. 

“The book was to have come out in Italy simultaneously 
with the publication of the original in the USSR. Then the 
Russians changed their minds. Mr. [Alexei] Surkov, Presi- 
dent of the Union of Soviet Writers, delivered violent at- 
tacks on Pasternak, and the work was branded as counter- 
revolutionary (yet it was Ehrenburg who once said, referring 
to Pasternak: ‘If all the world became one stretch of asphalt, 











eventually a crack would appear somewhere and the grass 
would begin to grow again.’). By this time. however, 
Feltrinelli had gone ahead with his preparations for publi- 
cation in Italy, and informed the Russians that he did not 
intend to stop. A telegram duly arrived from Boris Pas. 
ternak requesting him to suspend publication. The Soviet 
Embassy in Italy, together with the cultural officials of 
the CP, begged him to cease publication, but to no avail, 
and in a few days time the book will see the light of 
Western Europe. An English publisher [Collins] has an 
agreement with Feltrinelli to publish an English transla- 
tion in the spring. 

“The position of Feltrinelli is interesting. He is officially 
a member of the Italian CP, but for a long time has dis- 
agreed with the party leaders on various points of policy. 
The revisionist trends of Communism in Northern Italy 
center around Feltrinelli, much of whose publishing activity 
aims at illuminating the Italian left on those subjects which 
the party officials would like to keep dark. An example 
of this was Feltrinelli’s recent publication of the Acts of 
the Eighth Plenum of the Polish Workers Party (Gomulka’s 
famous anti-Stalinist speeches). The Feltrinelli Institute 
is, moreover, one of the most important centers of Marxist 
studies in Europe and, as such, has not escaped the notice 





of the Marx-Engels Institute in the USSR. Feltrinelli is ? 
at present preparing the first complete bibliography of | 


Marx and Engels, and is in possession of numerous hitherto 
unpublished letters and documents.” 
Pasternak, whose painter-father was an intimate friend 


of Tolstoy, was the leading Soviet lyric poet of the 1920s. | 


A symbolist, he turned to translating Shakespeare in the } 


Stalin era—but secretly wrote Doctor Zhivago in the Forties. 
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rnd GUATEMALA CIty 
olicy. IVE DAYS of street demonstrations, 
Italy shootings and a general strike 
tivity | have finally put an end to Guate- 





vhich | mala’s “Liberation era” and the 
imple : ¥ - ; 

ts of | anti-Communist regimes it produced. 
ilka’s | They have also opened up a new 


titute } leftist period which, like the last one, 
arxist | may well be dominated by the Com- 
nea , munists. For it was the Communists 
Hi is sete F 
ry of | who initiated the events which have 
brought this unhappy Central Ameri- 
can Republic to its present uncertain 
state. 
| It all began last July 26 with the 
assassination of President Carlos 
Castillo Armas by a fanatical Com- 
— who had somehow wormed 
| his way into the Presidential Guard. 
| In the ensuing crisis, Guatemala mi- 
raculously avoided falling under the 
tule of a military junta. Instead, Con- 
gress followed Constitutional proce- 
10 dure by designating the First Vice 
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12 President as Provisional President. 

14 For three months, the latter, a law- 
15 yer named Luis Arturo Gonzalez 
19 Lopez, remained chief of state—but 
21 only in name. Actual power was 


¥ wielded by the Minister of Defense, 
Colonel Juan Francisco Oliva, who 





22 more than once resisted the tempta- 
23 

24 ; 

96 Daniel James, who has visited Gua- 


temala some dozen times in the 
last four years, is author of Red 
Design for the Americas, an ana- 
lytic study of the pro-Communist 
Arbenz regime which ruled Gua- 
aa. temala until 1954. He is now com- 
pleting a book on the assassination 
of Castillo Armas last summer. 
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tion to stage a golpe de estado but re- 
mained the strong man. He was not, 
as it turned out, strong enough. 

On October 20, Guatemala held an 
election to choose a President for the 
next six years. Picked to win was 
Miguel Ortiz Passarelli, 49-year-old 
former Chief Justice and candidate of 
the Government party, the National 
Democratic Movement (MDN). The 
anticipated runner-up was General 
Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, a 65-year- 
old relic from the regime of wartime 
dictator Jorge Ubico. The third can- 
didate, who never had a chance, was 
Miguel Asturias Quifionez, leader of 
the newly formed Christian Demo- 
cratic party. Barred from the ballot 
was Mario Mendez Montenegro, lead- 
er of the outlawed leftist Revolu- 
tionary party. 

Election Day was a balmy, peace- 


YDIGORAS SUPPORTERS HOLDING A MAS 


An eye-witness account of the demonstrations that opened a new era 


Seven Days that 
| Shook Guatemala » mis in. 








S RALLY IN GUATEMALA CITY 


areas 


ful Sunday. Guatemalans went to the 
polls in bright-hued sport shirts or 
skirts, consumed much ice cream and 
soda pop, and generally behaved as 
though they were at a fiesta. I vis- 
ited half-a-dozen polling places in 
different parts of Guatemala City 
and saw not the slightest evidence of 
intimidation or violence. The long 
lines were much like those in the 
United States, except that young peo- 
ple seemed to predominate. I was 
ready to file a story saying that 
Guatemala had at last matured politi- 
cally and had held the best-attended, 
most peaceful election in her history. 
It turned out that I was very pre- 
mature. 

Sunday night, the Government can- 
didate proclaimed himself the victor 
although the polls were not yet 
closed. The other candidates imme- 





diately took this to confirm what 
they had suspected all along: that 
the Government was brazenly steal- 
ing the election. The following morn- 
ing, Ortiz compounded his error by 
calling a press conference to discuss 
what he intended to do when—not if 
—he was inaugurated as President. 

After the conference, I decided to 

see what the opposition was up to 
and headed for General Ydigoras’s 
home with two colleagues. Crowds 
jammed the entire area and over- 
flowed virtually into the house itself. 
We entered the house just as the old 
general was mounting a rail fence to 
address his huge audience. 
’ Afterward, the General told us sub- 
stantially what he had told his fol- 
lowers: that the Government was try- 
ing to steal the election and that he 
was the rightful winner. He produced 
a telegram from the manager of 
one of the fincas nacionales (Govern- 
ment-owned coffee farms) which he 
had intercepted. Addressed to MDN 
headquarters, it asked for 3,000 bal- 
lots—but the farm, General Ydigoras 
assured us, had only 300 laborers 
on it. 

“What do you intend to do?” this 
writer asked him. “Stage a golpe to 
win power?” 

The General shook his head. “I’m 
going to organize a demonstracion 
muda”—a silent demonstration. 

That evening, the demonstration 
was held before the Metropolitan Ca- 
thedral, a very old structure which 
occupies one side of the city’s main 
square at right angles from the more 
modern, pastel-green National Pal- 
ace. The crowd, noisy and defiant, 
did everything possible to provoke 
the police, from firing sparklers un- 
der their noses to calling them names, 
but the police showed admirable re- 
straint. 

The Government took a long time 
before deciding to break up the dem- 
onstration, which was technically il- 
legal since the ydigoristas had not 
applied for a permit. Finally, it sent 
a fire-truck around the square squirt- 
ing a red aniline fluid at the crowd, 
which infuriated it without dispers- 


ing it. The Government eventually 
wearied of the whole thing before the 
crowd did, and toward the end of 
the evening the demonstrators were 
tearing limbs off the young trees and 
generally making a shambles of the 
beautiful plaza. 

The next day, Ydigoras and his 
supporters—who included the rival 
Christian Democrats as well as the 
Revolutionaries, who had _ surrepti- 
tiously voted for Ydigoras and 
helped organize his demonstration— 
declared a general strike. It was 100 
per cent effective. Canvassing the 
stores on Sixth Avenue, the capital’s 
main street, I found all but the drug 
stores closed. When I asked a middle- 
aged woman why she was closing her 
stationery store, she replied: 

“We are against the Government 
—it is a government of thieves.” 

“Who are you for?” 

“General Ydigoras, the President 
of the people.” 

“But aren’t the Communists be- 
hind him?” 

“No!” she declared indignantly. 
“That is a lie put out by the Govern- 
ment.” 

This pretty well summed up the 
feelings of the conservative business 
people of Guatemala City. The work- 
ers felt much the same and, moreover, 
were not concerned about the Red 
label. Many of them were pulled out 
of the factories by flying squads of 
leftists, but many—for example, the 
railway workers—went on strike vol- 
untarily. 

The strike remained effective all 
week. All week, too, gangs of young 
riffraff roamed the streets on bicycles 
and motorcycles, incessantly sound- 
ing their bells and horns. Crowds 
milled in front of the National Pal- 
ace day after day, shouting a single 
slogan: “Ydigoras for President!” 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, the 
mob demanded the resignation of the 
entire Gonzalez Lopez Government, 
especially Defense Minister Oliva and 
his brother, Enrique Trinidad Oliva, 
chief of the national police. The Gov- 
ernment’s answer was to impose a 
state of siege. 


I have experienced several states 
of siege in Guatemala, but never 
have I seen one less effective. To. 
gether with other correspondents, | 
had to obtain an Army safe-conduct 
pass in order to appear in the streets 
after 9 P.M., but I was never once 
asked to show this pass by soldiers 
or police. The ydigorista mob openly 


flouted the siege by massing in grow. | 


ing numbers before the National Pal. 
ace until as late as midnight. Finally, 
the irresolute Gonzalez Lopez Gov- 
ernment resigned en masse. 

At 8 p.m. on Wednesday, October 
23, the day after Gonzalez Lopez fell, 
General Ydigoras addressed a crowd 
of some 15,000 and told them that 
he planned to sit in front of the Na- 
tional Palace until the doors were 
opened to admit him as President. 
The crowd howled its approval, 
chanted “El General! El General! El 
General!” and settled down for a 
long vigil. Ydigorista orators were 
brought out one after the other, the 
Guatemalan national anthem was sung 
interminably, and the cyclists roared 
by periodically jangling their bells. 
Returning to the scene shortly before 
midnight, after three hours’ absence, 
I found the old general huddled at 
the Palace steps, a battered hunting 
cap pulled down over his ears—it 
was chilly at that hour—surrounded 
by a handful of loyal lieutenants and 
a dwindling crowd. He was keeping 
his pledge. 

Early Thursday morning—it was 
2:30 when the official announcement 
was made—an Army junta made up 
of three colonels took power. It was 
about the most “democratic” junta | 
have ever seen, for it was “elected” 
by some 300 Army officers who met 
for several hours for that purpose. 
Waiting outside the meeting room in 
the Palace was much like awaiting 
the returns in a trade-union election, 
with now one officer and now al 
other emerging with an enigmatic 
smile or a sly word to indicate that 
this candidate or that was ahead. 

Nevertheless, the junta failed to 
please the mob. No sooner had its 
members been presented from the 
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sident. 
proval, } balcony of the Palace than the 
al! El ydigoristas began shouting for their 
for 4\ removal—especially the chairman, 
| Were | Lieutenant Colonel Oscar Mendoza 
et, the | Asturias, a close associate of the late 
$ SUNE | Castillo Armas. 
roared | By Saturday, the crowd had its 
bells. | way again. The junta resigned and 
before | made way for the man who is now 
sence; }Guatemala’s Provisional President, 
led at retired Colonel Guillermo Flores 
unting | Avendaiio. Paradoxically, Flores 
irs—It | Avendafio owed his selection to Gen- 
unded | eral Ydigoras, who suddenly insisted 
ts and that constitutionality be preserved. 
ceping |Flores Avendafio, who was Second 
{Vice President, was thus named Pro- 
visional President by Congress. The 
Army was forced to dissolve its junta. 
While the Communists did not cre- 
ate the popular movement behind 
unta } Ydigoras, they played a major role in 
ected jorganizing and leading it. Indeed, 
19 met | the outstanding feature of the 
Irpor. post-election week of lawlessness 
posse | was the emergence into the open, for 
vaiting | the first time since its defeat by Cas- 
ection, |tillo Armas in July 1954, of the 


it was 
erent 
ide up 
It was 


re. pe ‘Guatemalan Communist party. Nor 
Chia ; 

gmatic | did it emerge under an assumed 

te that 


hame, or as a front organization, but 
ead. under the name it officially adopted 
led bs back in 1952: Partido Guatemalteco 
ad ils | de Trabajadores (PGT), the Guate- 
m the fmalan Workers party. 
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GUATEMALAN LEADERS: JUAN JOSE AREVALO (I.) LED DEMOCRATIC 1944 REVOLUTION; JACOBO ARBENZ (c.) 
| Re OPENED WAY TO COMMUNISTS; CARLOS CASTILLO ARMAS OUSTED THEM 


One afternoon as a demonstration 
was getting under way, I approached 
a plainly dressed worker in Central 
Park and asked: “Who is organizing 
this demonstration?” 

“Redemption [Ydigoras’s party], 
the Christian Democrats and the 
PGT,” he replied matter-of-factly. 

Francisco Villagran, right-hand 
man of the Revolutionary party’s 
Presidential candidate, told me that 
he thought at least 20 per cent of the 
participants in the ydigorista demon- 
strations were Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. An_ idealistic 
young lawyer who seemed more than 
anything else a product of the 1944 
revolution against dictator Ubico, 
Villagran also estimated frankly that 
8 to 10 per cent of his own party 
were Communists. The MDN and 
Gonzalez Lopez had smeared the 
Revolutionary party as wholly Com- 
munist and barred it from the elec- 
tion. This left it no choice but to 
throw its support to Ydigoras, thus 
swelling his vote to the extent that 
he could successfully claim he had 
been robbed. 

According to Villagran, the ydi- 
gorista party itself is—or was at the 
time of the demonstrations—Commu- 
nist-infiltrated. He did not venture a 
percentage guess, but this writer, on 
the basis of observation, would esti- 








IN 1954, WAS SLAIN LAST JULY 


mate that the Communists number at 
least 10 per cent. More important, the 
ydigorista literature, the demonstra- 
tions and the general strike all bore 
a clear Communist imprint. 

On the night of the first demonstra- 
tion, for example, I was handed a 
leaflet issued by the “Ydigorista Stu- 
dent Youth” which attacked the “for- 
eign companies,” just as in the old 
days under Arbenz, and declared that 
“the worker will be liberated from 
[the companies’] exploitation.” The 
ydigorista demonstrators went be- 
yond condemning the MDN for elec- 
tion fraud and attacked the Libera- 
tion itself, i.e., the anti-Communist 
movement headed by Castillo Armas. 
A sign carried before the National . 
Palace on October 24 boldly pro- 

“Down with the ‘Libera- 
tion’!” Ydigoras has often called 
himself an anti-Communist and even 
a supporter of the Liberation. Yet, 
not once during the post-election 
week of organized chaos did he repu- 
diate his Communist supporters, con- 
demn Communism, or proclaim his 
belief in the ideals and goals of Cas- 
tillo Armas. 

Thus, in the aftermath of the Octo- 
ber 20 election, the rightist Ydigoras 
proved the entering wedge for a Com- 
munist comeback in Guatemala. Soon 
there was a strong demand to permit 


claimed: 


exiled supporters of the Arbenz re- 
gime, including outright Commu- 
nists, to return, and to amnesty all 
those jailed for Communist activities 
under Castillo Armas. The return to 
Guatemala of thousands of Commu- 
nists and fellow-travelers would un- 
doubtedly create problems for what- 
ever government succeeds the present 
provisional regime. And if the new 
government is headed by Ydigoras, 
who seems most likely to win the 
next election, the Communist party 
can feel assured of having many 
friends in the National Palace. 

Responsibility for the collapse of 
the Liberation movement and the 
threatened revival of Communism 
lies, above all, with the heirs of Cas- 
tillo Armas. The general consensus is 
that the MDN could have won the 
election honestly. But it was afraid to 
trust the people and resorted to chi- 
canery instead. The result: over- 
whelming national resentment against 
the MDN which carried over into a 
reaction against the Liberation and 
anti-Communism in general. 

Unfortunately for Guatemalan anti- 
Communism, the MDN was led chief- 
ly by immature and sometimes arro- 
gant young men in their late twen- 
ties and early thirties. Having had 
no experience in government before 
their accession to power under Cas- 
tillo Armas, they apparently learned 
little during their three years of re- 
sponsibility. Faced with the crucial 
test of their ability to win an election 
_ without a national hero at their head. 
they resorted to the time-honored 
Guatemalan practice of stealing votes. 
They lacked the finesse to bring the 
fraud off. 

What set off the popular explosion 
was the glaring contrasts between the 
election returns from Guatemala City 
and other urban centers and those 
from the rural areas. Figures which 
I obtained at MDN headquarters 
showed Ydigoras capturing the capi- 
tal by 48,232 votes to 15,193. An 
additional 10,909 were cast for the 
Christian Democratic candidate and 
may be considered anti-MDN votes. 
(Nearly 10,000 more were voided 





for various reasons; many of these 
were probably Communist votes.) 
Thus, four-fifths of the capital’s vot- 
ers were opposed to the Government 
—more than enough to seize power 
in any Latin American republic. 
where the capital really rules the 
country. 

In other urban centers, the story 
was the same. According to the 
MDN’s own figures, Ydigoras took 
Quezaltenango, Guatemala’s second 
city, by 4,007 votes to 2,494; the 
vital Caribbean port of Barrios by 
3,305 to 1,275 (here Revolutionary 
party votes were decisive); the 
United Fruit stronghold of Tiquisate 
by 4,661 to 2,657 (with the Revolu- 
tionaries again providing the major- 
ity); and the old capital of Antigua 
by 2,079 to 744. 

By contrast, Ydigoras lost the re- 
mote Indian regions, where it was 
impossible to watch the polls and 
the Government controlled all the in- 
struments of power and intimidation: 
jobs, vehicles, supply of funds. elec- 
toral committees, etc. Thus, in the 
department of Huehuetenango the 
vote ran against Ydigoras by 17,219 
to 5,483. In another Indian depart- 
ment, Suchitepequez, he _ trailed 
15,832 to 7.796. 

The inevitable conclusion is that 
Ydigoras captured the more en- 
lightened, politically conscious, demo- 
cratic population of the cities, while 
the Government took rural Guate- 
mala, with its illiterate, apolitical, 
submissive Indian population, by 
simply herding voters to the polls or 
even voting them more than once. 
Even had the MDN won rural Guate- 
mala honestly, however, it is doubt- 
ful that it could have governed effec- 
tively without the support of the 
country’s most enlightened. politically 
aware citizens. It would have been 
in constant danger of overthrow, as 
were the Arevalo and Arbenz regimes 
from 1945 to 1954, which never held 
a majority in the capital and were 
therefore constantly plotted against. 

Perhaps Guatemala’s last hope of 
achieving stability is to elect, in the 
Presidential vote scheduled for Janu- 








ary 19, a man who is both staunch) 
anti-Communist and progressive, wh 
rejects both leftist and rightist ¢. 


tremes, and who represents the ideal} 
of the Liberation but does not suffer} 


from the immaturity and negativisn 
characteristic of many Liberati 
leaders. Such a man might well be 
the Guatemalan Ambassador to the 
United States, Colonel José Luis Cry 
Salazar. If someone like Cruz Salaza 
became the candidate of the moder. 
ate, centrist forces, which are prob. 
ably preponderant but not united 
Guatemala could look forward to sir 
years of domestic social and eco 
nomic progress and a maximum ¢ 
economic and political support from 
abroad. 

What about the United States’ 








What can or should it do? Durix 
the chaotic week of October 20, some 
critics contended that U.S. Ambassa| 
dor Edward Sparks could have a 
ped it all by taking “a strong hand.” 
Actually, little could have been don 
about the situation, and the Ambass- 
dor was merely being made a scape 
goat. Could he have “ordered” the 
Guatemalan Army or police to pu 
down the rioters or called out the 
U.S. Marines to keep the Gonzale 
Lopez Government in power? All le 
could do was keep in close touch 
with events and hope for the bee. 
Anything else would have brought 
immediate charges of “intervention: 
As it is, the crisis has not producei 
any anti-American outbursts (excepl. 
of course, by the Communist party). 
What the United States should now 
do is exert influence on Guatemala 
leaders to unite and elect a truly rep 
resentative government, so that the 
public works and economic projet} 
initiated by Castillo Armas can le 
completed and the country restort 
to normalcy. If necessary, we shoul 
withhold further economic aid unli 
we have evidence that such a regilt 
will be established and can maintail 
itself in power. This may be called 
“intervention,” but we can scarce! 
be expected to pour money into! 
country which prefers permané 
crisis to progress and stability. 
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Challenge to the Free World 





THE CONQUEST OF SPACE 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


N THE NEWS that Russia launched the first éarth sat- 
QO ellite, President Eisenhower professed not to have 
“an iota” of apprehension. When the even more impres- 
sive half-ton second satellite was launched, the White 
House was reported “calm.” But the nation was frankly 
excited and probably suspected that political calculation 
had prompted this unnatural 
serenity in the White House. 
The nation’s common sense 
comprehended the significance 
of this display of scientific skill. 
We were clearly not as superior 
as we complacently thought we 
were, and the country knew it. 

From a purely military angle. 
there was cause for apprehen- 
sion. The Russians had proved 
their claim that they have an 
intercontinental missile while 
our three services, locked in 
internecine conflict, were still without this lethal prize. 
An intercontinental missile outmodes all our strategies 
of advanced bases. Fortunately, one can hope with some 
degree of plausibility that, once we finally catch up and 
also possess the ultimate weapon, all defensive strategies 
will become impossible and the idea of victory and sur- 
vival after victory will be irrelevant. 

This would also put an end to all strategies of deter- 
rence. Henry Kissinger is right: Neither side needs to be 
deterred because both sides now know that the ultimate 
war is impossible without reference to the momentary 
superiority of one side or the other. It is, of course, nec- 
essary for each side to preserve a relative equality in the 
nuclear arms race, lest the temptation of the superior side 
become too great. Incidentally, it is difficult to follow the 
logic of scientists who argue that the arms race will end 
in disaster if a disarmament agreement is not achieved. 
There is a kind of security in this situation, and it can- 
not be increased by agreements in regard to disarmament, 
spheres of influence, or neutral zones. These agreements 
are impossible because there is a lack of sufficient mutual 
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trust to make them effective. Furthermore, they are mean- 
ingless because the ultimate conflict is prevented more by 
the fear of mutual annihilation than by any regional 
accommodations. 

If this be true, the non-military aspects of the Russian 
satellite achievements become even more impressive. As- 
suming that we are locked in the fate of competitive co- 
existence and that we are competing primarily for the 
loyalty of non-technical Asia and Africa, what do these 
earth satellites mean? Obviously, they have tremendously 
impressed the budding “uncommitted” countries. The 
latter are impressed with every evidence that nations 
have the keys to 20th-century technology. They desire 
that more than any other prize and probably don’t know 
about the pains of readjustment of an organic society to 
the realities of a technical one. 

The leaders of these nations must regard the freedom 
of our Western culture as an impossible goal, or at least 
regard the compatibility of freedom with stability and 
justice as impossible. This is partly because it took West- 
ern civilization 400 years to make them compatible, and 
partly through the influence of the Marxist dogma that 
economic freedom breeds injustice. This dogma was 
plausible in the early 19th century, when Marxism arose 
as a protest against the injustices of an unmanaged econ- 
omy. The new nations cannot be expected to appreciate 
the equilibria of power achieved in the mixed economies 
of the West. In other words, the political and intellectual 
leaders of Asia and Africa fear democracy but desire 
technical efficiency as the horn of plenty. 

In this battle of ideas, the space satellites are obviously 
of tremendous significance. They prove that a technically 
backward nation can surpass a nation which has long 
boasted of its technical superiority. What is more, Russia 
has done this without paying the price of political free- 
dom that we have assumed to be the prerequisite of scien- 
tific advance. 

Perhaps the refutation of this assumption is the most 
shocking aspect of the satellite triumph. The Russian 
scientists had a fire-power which we did not possess, and 
the launching of the three-stage rockets into outer space 


required the most careful mathematical calculations of 
gravitational pulls and inertias. How had the Russians 
achieved such competence? Educational experts had long 
been warning that Russia’s high schools were producing 
a greater number of budding scientists than our schools. 
Could it be that an educational system that offers bright 
students a choice between the humanities, corrupted by 
the stale dogmas of Communism, and the purity of the 
natural sciences almost automatically weights the choice 
for the pure sciences? 

The choice will seem the more compelling when the 
mature future of the scientists inclu ysical security 
and privilege, together with unlimi pportunities to 
conduct their experiments. If the young man chooses lit- 
erature or the social sciences or any of the humanities, he 
may meet the fate of an Ilya Ehrenberg who, after years 
as a Party hack, still could not meet the norms of “social- 
ist realism.” But, if the pure motives of the pure scientist 
should fortuitously coincide with the ends of the dictator- 
ship in competitive coexistence with the democratic and 
capitalist world, wouldn’t that be the best of all possible 
worlds? 

I should think that, of all aspects of Russian culture, the 
revelation of the compatibility of despotism with scien- 
tific advance is most disquieting. We have been led astray 
in our calculations of this aspect by Stalin’s foolish effort 
to enforce Lysenko’s unscientific biology. But, on the 
whole, political despotism has no quarrel with pure 
science or with scientists who do not feel called upon to 
challenge the basic dogmas of the regime. The earth sat- 
ellites may prove that a culture frustrated in the creativity 
of the arts and the humanities will extend its vital energies 
in science, and that the political oligarchy will do all it 
can to coopt the scientists as part of the ruling oligarchy 
by giving them all privileges minus the power to make 
political decisions. It will make their situation the more 





SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Increase of Westerns in Movies Causing Shortage of Horses. 
—Newspaper headline. 
Perhaps I’m not typical, 
Don’t understand 
The passion for Westerns 
That’s sweeping the land. 


But if more were like me 

About buckskin pursuers, 
There'd not be a shortage 
Of horses, but viewers. 


—Richard Armour 














attractive because it will put them under the control of 
real scientists, while our poor scientists must contend 
with political admirals, inter-service rivalries and budget- 
conscious Secretaries of Defense. 

- On the other hand, the American scientists who assert 
that the Russian achievement is proof of Soviet cul- 
ture’s superior scientific passion have not fully measured 
the depth of our dilemma: As a free society, we had com- 
placently assumed that we could continue to raise living 
standards to fantastic proportions while maintaining our 
superiority in common scientific objectives. Dr. Edward 
Teller, the father of the hydrogen bomb, has ruefully 
observed that we could afford these experiments if only 
we would forego the cost of annual automobile models. 
But he does not seem to realize that these annual models 
are a necéssity in our economy, which preserves its health 
partly by persuading people to buy more than they can 
afford. This is not a plea for less freedom nor an apology 
for a despotic government. It is only a pointer to the fact 
that democracy requires leadership more resourceful and 
courageous than tyranny and than its present leadership. 

A dictatorship can simply assign as much from the 
common fund as it thinks it needs for either foreign aid, 
political adventure or scientific development. No one can 
complain that this will lead to higher taxes or less con- 
sumer goods. The people do not have the power to make 
their complaints count. Moreover, since living standards 
have increased moderately, they do not have the same 
inclination to complain. Thus, just as the Kremlin bosses 
spend vast sums on scientific development, they can 
spread economic assistance all over the uncommitted 
world without bothering about a Southern Senator, for 
instance, who has discovered that foreign aid might create 
competition for our cotton. We ought to realize that we 
are dealing with a foe who is no longer crying “Workers 
of the world, unite,” but is wooing nations and rulers 
by offering the prizes of industrial civilization without 
the price tag of democracy and freedom. 

The advantages of a free society are so precious and 
the terrors of tyranny are so terrible that these advan- 
tages of tyranny in foreign policy ought and will not 
persuade us to sacrifice our freedom for them. But the 
situation ought to persuade us that we are in competition 
with a resourceful, ruthless foe and any complacency or 
illusions about the hazards of our struggle is a luxury 
we cannot afford. 

Let one ray of hope penetrate into this gloomy pic- 
ture. The Communist dictatorship requires one element 
which may be its undoing. It requires intelligence and 
knowledge. Intelligence is more easily mastered by inter- 
est and passion than the rationalistic utopians of the 18th 
century believed. It is also possible to give it such special- 
ized goals as to make it morally and politically irrelevant. 
But the restiveness of the Moscow students proves that 
intelligence is subversive of authority, though the process 
of emancipation is more tortuous than had been believed. 


The New Leader 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


IKITA Khrushchev reached down 
N into my house in Wilmington 
the other morning and made me get 
up at 4:50 o’clock. And, out in the 
unbelievable loveliness of my moon- 
lit garden, I actually saw Sputnik II, 
bearing its Bolshevik pooch Laika, 
shoot like a brilliant star across the 
soft and spotless blue of the sky. 

To be sure, Khrushchev had an ally 
in the person of my very effective 
and efficient wife, Edith, who cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination be 
counted among the Communists 
though she may have just a touch of 
the dictator. It had been foretold that 
Sputnik II would burst upon us at 
5:07. But the undisciplined alarm 
clock exploded at 4:30. Theoretically, 
that is a terrible time at which to be 
called out of the warm nest of sheets 
and blankets. But actually, when I 
came wonderingly into the world of 
consciousness, my sensation was of 
delight. 

Even while I was fumbling about 
in search of winter clothes, I became 
conscious of the great moon slanting 
down toward the west and of the 
magic pattern of shadows in the gar- 
den. When at last we emerged out of 
doors, I forgot all about Sputnik and 
Russia and the poor little dog ’way 
up there in the sky by himself. 

This world right here, in America, 
in Delaware, in my own garden, was 
so lovely as to demand all my atten- 
tion. The full moon was low and 
bright in the west and seemed closer 
than I had ever seen it before. It was 
easy to understand why spacemen im- 
agine that a quick jump will bring 
them down on its gleaming surface. 
And then suddenly it occurred to me 
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Nikita Khrushchev 
In My Garden 


that the Bolsheviks are not the right 
people to make the first contact with 
a satellite so closely linked with our 
most romantic experiences and 
imaginings. They have given a bitter 
meaning to the very word “satellite.” 
Then came a wild and _ foolish 
thought. Suppose that the moon 
should actually be in danger of Mus- 
covite conquest—imagine the hosts 
which would volunteer for its defense. 
The poets and song-writers alone 
would make up a formidable army. 
But the garden immediately about 
me was being transformed by this 
nocturnal illumination into a land- 
scape quite different from the com- 
mon scenery of daytime. The shadows 
of the trees that had shed their leaves 
were utterly fantastic. Maples which 
still flaunted their golden glory 
looked like giant bouquets of brilliant 
blossoms. And flowers in the garden, 
plants we had tended for years, with 
which we were intimately familiar, 
seemed astonishingly large and 
bright. I am sure that if I had looked 
the next day I would have seen no 
such roses and chrysanthemums as 
bloomed on every side there under 
that magic light at 5 in the morning. 
It was Edith, of course, who called 
me back to the business of our expe- 
dition. She drew me along the drive- 
way. In the soft stillness of the night, 
the crunching of my shoes on the 
gravel gave out a really thunderous 
sound. We spoke in whispers—as if 
there were fairies about who might 
be disturbed. Soon we reached an 
open space, away from the trees, 
where we had a clear view of the 
south and east. Sputnik I had come 
from the northeast and flashed off 


toward the southwest. But Sputnik II 
was expected to reverse this course. 
We were looking away from the 
moon and up into a soft, deep sky. 
Just one great planet—it must have 
been Jupiter—burned low on the 
horizon. For the rest, the blue was 
patterned only by the faintest of dis- 
tant stars. And here were we, alone 
in the stillness, searching the far 
spaces. 

And then it happened. It was really 
an astonishing experience. Every- 
thing else up there in the sky was as 
we have always known it. The He- 
brew prophets, the Egyptian astrono- 
mers, the Greek philosophers saw the 
great galaxies slowly turning pre- 
cisly as they are turning now. But 
then suddenly, as we looked, there 
appeared a brilliant flashing body 
moving swiftly across the sky past all 
the ancient configurations with rest- 
less and unbelievable speed. In a mo- 
ment, it was gone—and Orion, the 
Big Dipper and Cassiopeia remained, 
as they have eternally, outlined in 
soft points of light. 

But the sky, for us, will never be 
the same again. Our relations to it, 
at least, have been forever altered. 
We human beings have shouldered 
our way out from our little planet. 
And when we stand and look, as 
Edith and I did on that moonlit 
morning, it seems as if there were a 
new star up there, a quick, nervous 
and restless star. It is something new 
in the universe, a manmade creation 
with human limitations and _ peculi- 
arities. 

From the beginning, men have 
looked and wondered. Through long 
ages, the secrets of the heavens have 
slowly been revealed. But now we 
begin to see the possibility of flying 
out and shaking hands with the stars 
and planets. When we said goodnight 
to Khrushchev, it was comforting to 
turn back through our garden, which 
was still homelike and familiar 
though so strangely transformed. I 
wondered what the Russians were 
thinking when they looked up from 
their gardens to see Sputnik II flash- 
ing through the sky. 





Little Rock and the Residue of McCarthyism 





THE FUTURE OF 


By Marquis Childs 


0 COMPLETELY have Senator Mc- 

Carthy and his apparatus of 
intimidation vanished from the na- 
tional stage that it seems almost as 
though the McCarthy interval had 
never been. Even before his death, 
the Senator from Wisconsin had 
lapsed into a resentful obscurity in 
which his pronouncements were 
largely ignored. This is all the more 
remarkable in view of the 
power he once wielded, with Senators 
in solemn debate comparing him at 
the peak of his influence to Hitler. 

It would be consoling to think that 
the whole McCarthy episode was 
nothing more than a bad dream, a 
kind of political colic that has now 
happily passed away. But 
events should dissipate any such com- 
fortable illusion. The hatreds boiling 
up out of the school integration con- 
flict, with Little Rock as their menac- 
ing symbol, are evidence of the stuff 
on which McCarthyism flourished. 
Our dismayed reaction to the Soviet 
earth satellites has brought with it a 


great 


recent 


realization of what the technique of 
and have 
meant in terms of scientific achieve- 
ment and intellectual development. In 
an ostensibly free society, the long 


fear intimidation may 


hairs. the triple-dome boys, the egg- 
heads may not work so well under a 
barrage of abuse and behind the bar- 
riers of an elaborate security system. 

One difficulty in assessing the sig- 
nificance of the McCarthy phenome- 
non for the present and the future is 
that at his zenith his capacities were 
exaggerated while after he had begun 


AMERICAN HATE 


to decline he was dismissed as just a 
symptom of the postwar jitters. He 
did for a time exercise a very consid- 
erable power. He intimidated the 
Senate of the United States to such 
an extent that only a few venture- 
some souls—Senators Benton of Con- 
necticut, Lehman of New York, 
Flanders of Vermont, Hennings of 
Missouri—undertook to point out the 
damage he was doing at home and 
abroad and thereby prepare the way 
for the final vote of censure. He 
drove the President to frustration 
and something like despair as he 
humiliated the Secretary of the Army 
and high-ranking Army officers. His 
agents, Cohn and Schine, swept 
through Europe like avenging young 
angels, demoralizing our embassies 
and information service libraries. 
But in retrospect it is apparent 
that to compare McCarthy, as Sena- 
tor Flanders and others did, with 
that demonic genius, Hitler, who or- 
ganized and led a movement that 
nearly brought down Western civili- 
zation, was to succumb to the fears 
generated by McCarthyism. McCar- 





Marquis Childs, for the past dozen 
years a nationally syndicated col- 
umnist, achieved renown as Wash- 
ington correspondent of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, a paper he 
served from 1926 to 1944 and re- 
joined recently. In addition to 
several books on the Washington 
scene, he wrote Sweden: The Mid- 
dle Way in 1936 and edited a new 
edition of Brooks Adams’s Amer- 
ica’s Economic Supremacy in 1947. 








thy lacked any real conviction or 
genuine drive. When he had played 
out the Communist scare. and over. 
played it for the television audience 
in the lengthy hearings in which his 


performance finally became repeti- | 


tive and boring, he was finished. 
For a moment, when he cham. 
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prices, it seemed as though he might 


be about to shift to an indigenous | 


radicalism in order to exploit the | 


growing discontent with the Eisen- 
hower Administration. This, how: 
ever, was beyond him. He had no 
real interest in the kind of attack that 
might have made it possible to de- 
velop a new line and draw new fol 
lowers. Moreover, he had accepted 
support from wealthy interests, in 
particular Texas oil interests, to such 
an extent that it would have been 
difficult for him to take a share-the 
wealth tack. A brilliant and resouree- 
ful demagogue, he enjoyed his own 
performance and his own power too 
greatly to bring to any political un- 
dertaking the dedication of an effec: 
tive leader. 

What in the light of recent events 
is dismaying about the episode is not 
that he went so far but that he was 
able to do this with such limited ca 
pacities. Equally dismaying to anyone 
concerned with the coherence and st 
bility of this country is the fact thal 
so many who consider themselves 
be conservatives were convinced that 
McCarthy was working in their inter 
est. They were so eager to accept hit 
anti-Communism that they failed t 
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see that in his own confusion of ends 
and means he was capable of whole- 
sale destruction, undermining the 
basic safeguards of a stable society. 
This is, of course, a charitable inter- 


| pretation of the motives of the 


wealthy and influential who saw in 
him a convenient weapon with which 
to fight unwelcome change. 

The question one must ask today 
is where McCarthy might have gone, 
and where another McCarthy could 
go today, if he had, as Senator Flan- 
ders suggested, the capacities of a 
Hitler. The mobs at Little Rock. the 
rise of the White Citizens Councils, 
the racial tensions now seen to be so 
close to the surface of American life 
reveal a stratum and substratum on 


‘which a skillful, dedicated dema- 


gogue could build a more menacing 


' and more substantial structure than 


McCarthyism, And the mob in Little 
Rock that shouted “Jew” at Benja- 
min Fine, education editor of the 
New York Times, made it clear that 
the conflict is not merely one between 
Negro and white. In large areas, and 
not alone in the South, it is: Ku Klux 
Klanism versus the rest of the world. 
Jews, Catholics, foreigners all are 
hated because all are identified with 
hateful change that must at any cost 
be stopped in America if not in the 
world. 

One may say that these are merely 
the dark places that exist in any soci- 
ety and particularly in a democracy 
as heterogeneous as ours. But this 
ignores the sanction given these dark 
places by the prejudices, for the most 
part unwritten and unspoken, that 


infect a very large part of the country- 


club segment of American life. It is 
a prejudice that identifies the long- 
hair, the intellectual, with the trouble- 
maker, with Communism, and it is 
only a short step to the Jew and the 
foreigner. This same anti-intellectual- 
ism in its crudest and most violent 
form was the chief resource of the 
Nazis in their appeal to the fright- 
ened middle class in the Germany of 
the inflation-ridden Twenties. 

It is here, perhaps, that one may 
Suggest not a parallel but an object 
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lesson. The tensions so evident in 
America today owe something to the 
squeeze of rising prices as well as to 
the social upheaval of integration. 
We have enjoyed an unparalleled 
prosperity in the years since the end 
of the war. Thanks to that prosperity, 
we have made important gains in 
equality of job opportunity. Negroes, 
taking positions they never held be- 
fore, have advanced in status in a 
truly impressive fashion, and _ this 
has been accomplished with very 
little friction. But if we should now 
be in for a recession or even a “roll- 
ing readjustment,” this advance 


would be jeopardized. Under the rule 


EASTLAND: HINTS AT ‘RED' COURT 
of last on, first off, with developing 
unemployment the Negro would see 
his gains melt away, and the white 
worker under the pressure of fear 
for his job would be inordinately 
jealous of the Negro’s status. Thus 
economic tensions could compound 
the racial conflict. And it is undeni- 
able that in the aftermath of Little 
Rock the atmosphere everywhere has 
been troubled as the two races have 
been made newly aware of their heri- 
tage of hatred. 

This is merely to suggest the prov- 
ince that a determined demagogue 
might try to carve out for himself 
in a time of troubles. Huey Long, 
with far greater capacity in almost 





every department than McCarthy, 
was, at the time of his assassination, 
about to carry to the West and the 
North the political appeal that had 
been so demonstrably successful in 
the South. We shall never know 
whether he could have done in Michi- 
gan what he succeeded in doing in 
Arkansas and Louisiana. But there 
were from 10 to 15 million unem- 
ployed in the country, and the cry 
of “every man a king” had an en- 
gaging universality. Father Coughlin, 
after all, from his Shrine of the Little 
Flower in Michigan, developed a very 
large following with his attack on 
the bankers and the internationalists 
before he was silenced by his church. 

We have had a feeling of confi- 
dence in our very diversity. No 
demagogue could succeed except 
regionally, we would like to believe, 
because no single element could be 
exploited nationally with an effective 
hate-mongering propaganda. The 
Ku Klux Klan may flourish in the 
South, but it could not possibly make 
any real headway in the cities of the 
North where a large proportion of 
the population is Catholic and where 
the Jews are a substantial minority. 
In Southern California, Gerald L. K. 
Smith may have fringe support, but 
he is engulfed in the great mass, with 
a large concentration of Negroes and 
Mexicans. 

This diversity—diffuseness is per- 
haps a more accurate word—may 
truly be our salvation. A Hitler could 
not get a firm hold in a country so 
vast and with so heterogeneous a 
people. But, even as one says this, 
one comes back to the way in which 
McCarthy was able to break down 
sanctions and safeguards guarantee- 
ing the rights of the individual by 
due process of law. However tempo- 
rary and tentative this may have 
been, it did great harm. And, how- 
ever successful our recovery from 
that particular episode may seem, it 
is doubtful that as a people we 
learned anything from it that has 
made us better able to resist present 
and future assaults on our fundamen- 
tal values. Nor does it appear likely, 


i 





judging by his handling of the Little 
Rock situation or of McCarthy him- 
self, that we can expect to find in the 
President an understanding and ac- 
tive champion of those values. 

The Jacobins of the Right (and 
make no mistake that they are any 
less dangerous than the Jacobins of 
the Left) who applauded McCarthy 
are in many instances those who 
now denounce the Supreme Court— 
not the integration decision but the 
Court itself. The suggestion from a 
Senator Jenner or a Senator East- 
land that the court is somehow cor- 
rupted by Communism finds a loud 
echo in a thousand White Citizens 
Councils across the South. In these 
Council meetings, every change of vio- 
lence and demagoguery on the racial, 
religious, political theme is rung. 

If our diversity does seem to insure 
us against a demagogue with a na- 
tionwide appeal, it does not mean that 
we shall escape the consequences re- 
gionally of a time of troubles ex- 
ploited by hatemongers. The grim 
prospect is for other Little Rocks 
and, if not Little Rocks, then for 
violence and bloodshed in areas 
where the tension is greatest. And 
not alone, it must be added, in the 
South. In the late summer, a large- 
scale race riot was narrowly averted 
on Chicago’s South Side, where Ne- 
groes newly arrived from the South 
in large numbers have been confined 
for the most part to a ghetto of ap- 
palling slums. 

Finally, it is time to recognize that 
we have counted very heavily on our 
luck. Not inconceivably, a series of 
regional explosions could produce a 
national crisis, and, lacking any posi- 
tive leadership from the present oc- 
cupant of the White House, such a 
crisis could open the way to a new 
and more formidable McCarthy. We 
refuse to believe this because we have 
faith in our democratic convictions. 
But we have taken a great deal on 
faith, and we have for long conven- 
iently ignored the strata of prejudice, 
distrust, suspicion and hate that 
underlie the prosperous, determinedly 
bright surface of American life. 
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Reflections on human tragedy in the cause of freedom 


HUNGARY'S REVOLT 
IN RETROSPECT | 


By Stephen Spender 


HE SUPPRESSION of the Hungarian 
Revolution remains the greatest 
challenge to the West. I was about to 
write “challenge to the conscience of 
the West.” But, really, it challenges 
us at several points and levels: by 
demonstrating our inability to save 
Hungarian independence and to car- 
ry out the resolutions of the United 
Nations; and, conversely, by show- 
ing that Russia could destroy the in- 
dependence of Hungary—an_ inde- 
pendence which had been encouraged 
and fostered by Americans and Euro- 
peans. And what survives of an 
independent Hungary in the world 
challenges us with the constant prob- 
lem of refugees—many of them shut 
up in Austria and unable to obtain 
assistance or visas to get abroad. 
During the first inspiring days of 
Hungarian revolt in October 1956, 
the reaction of democratic opinion 
outside Hungary went through sev- 
eral phases. First, there was the phase 
of the “Hungarian miracle.” The un- 
believable had happened, but having 
happened it at once became accepted 
“quia incredibile,’” and arguments 
were soon being found to show that 
“the Russians could do nothing about 
it.” You cannot occupy a whole na- 
tion, it was said—the suppression of 
the new free Hungary would prove 
too expensive and be too brutal an 
act for Khrushchev’s new, enlight- 


ened post-Stalinist government to 
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undertake. Then the Russian tanks 
moved in, the Nagy Government was 
thrown out, and there were many 
voices in the West, sympathetic to 
Hungarian freedom, yet willing to| 
say: “The Hungarians went too far.” 

What do all these reactions show] 
except that, from the very first mo-} 
ment, opinion in the West played the} 
role of spectator? Incredulous spec-\ 
tator who did not believe the little 
nation could free itself from the 
clutches of the big one, credulous 
spectator who believed the impossible 
had happened, helpless spectator who 
stayed on to see the powerful gather 
together his forces and destroy the 
weak, ashamed spectator who reflect- 
ed that the weak had after all gone 
too far, commiserating spectator 
consoling himself by playing the role 
of Good Samaritan among the refu- 
gees. 

I cannot pretend that I see clearly | 
what, in the circumstances, the West 
ought to have done. But the argument 
“they went too far” applies, in fact, 
more appositely to the West than to 
the Hungarian rebels in those days 
It was the British and French who{ 
went too far in choosing that momen! 
for their adventure in Suez. It was 
the Americans who went too far in 
evading every issue that might cloud 
the optimistic atmosphere necessaty 
for the Eisenhower electoral cat: 
paign. Too far or not far enough— 
unfortunately, no course of action 
was possible which is not one oF the 
other. 

Today there are those who talt 
the view that the Hungarian risit 
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should never have happened. No one 
outside the Iron Curtain should ever 
say a word to encourage a thought of 
independence in the mind of anyone 
behind it, for fear he will have it on 


. his conscience later that he encour- 


aged a fruitless revolt in which he 
could do nothing to assist the rebels. 
No one behind the Iron Curtain 
should revolt because, without help 
from outside, revolution is impos- 
sible, and there can be no such help. 

This attitude has the merit of be- 
ing realistic, if one considers realism 
to consist of assessing which forces 
are likely to win and which to lose, 
in a game of power politics, and then 
acting according to the possibilities 
in terms of such a reckoning. But it 
leaves out of account that people re- 
bel because they want other things 
than power, want them so much that 
sometimes they will even fight when 
they appear to be powerless. The 
“realistic” argument amounts to say- 
ing that no one should ever express 
his wish to be free until he feels 
strong enough to establish his free- 
dom, and no one should encourage 
him to wish for freedom unless he is 
strong enough to come to his assist- 
ance. 

If this kind of realistic thinking 
had obtained throughout history, it 
is quite clear that history would sim- 
ply be the history of tyranny. Even 
“realists” know this. What they be- 
lieve is that there is something pe- 
culiar and special about modern 
tyranny, when it is directed by a to- 
talitarian system, which makes it ir- 
resistible until it can be resisted, and, 
in the case of Russia, this means 
never. 

Their argument ought to be taken 
into account, because if one does not 
consider it then one is likely to 
be irresponsible. And I think that 


, governmental propaganda agencies 


which make it their business to stir 
up revolts which their governments 
have no intention of supporting do 
bear an unpleasant responsibility, be- 
cause they conduct a campaign for 
human liberty with the same kind of 
businessman’s indifference as an ad- 
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BUDAPEST, OCTOBER 1956: "THERE ARE STRONGER THINGS THAN POWER’ 


vertising agency conducts a campaign 
for the products of a client. 

Freedom is a matter of commit- 
ment, and the responsibility it de- 
mands is that one should be re- 
sponsible for it with one’s whole 
conscience and, if necessary, one’s 
life. But, this being so, one need not 
deplore or discourage the attempts of 
men to be free—even when these ap- 
pear to fail. There is a place at which 
the politics of power are submerged 
in the truth of tragedy. By this I 
mean that the cause of freedom has 
not died in the past just because it 
has been defeated in the lives of those 
who have, at a particular time, fought 
for it. If we think that there are 
peculiar circumstauces today which 
make tragedy (in the sense of the 
tragic defeat leading to a final vic- 
tory) impossible, then, surely, there 
are events even in our own lifetime 
which prove us wrong. People who 
believe in power but do not believe 
in tragedy are victims of a perverted 
form of historic materialism which 
could be—and was—applied just as 
much to the irresistible Hitler as the 
irresistible Stalin or, today, the ir- 
resistible Khrushchev. 

The truth is that history changes, 
time changes, men change, but trag- 
edies are submerged growth in his- 


tory driving up from out of the past 
below the surface and capable of 
finding their way through the shifting 
waters and mud above them. There 
are stronger things in the world than 
power, because power, although im- 
pressive, is forever shifting, chang- 
ing hands and lost to those who once 
had it because they die, decay or lack 
principle. And human tragedy in the 
cause of freedom is, of course, the 
supreme assertion of principle. 

Thus I think the Hungarian Revo- 
lution was not just an ephemeral epi- 
sode lasting a month and followed 
by a wave of refugees, but was an 
assertion of principle which will 
eventually thrust above the chang- 
ings of Eastern and Western policies. 

We can do little to help those in 
Hungary for the time being. But a 
wide aspect of the Revolution is the 
refugees. They include some of the 
most talented minds in Europe, and 
wherever they go their influence will 
be felt, those who welcome and help 
them will benefit—as has happened 
to the hosts of such guests at other 
times and places. Where the refugees 
are, there are cells of the Hungarian 
Republic. The West can at least help 
Hungarian freedom by giving the 
widest opportunities to these. Among 
us, they should be free. 
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THE ARAB BLOCKADE OF ISRAEL 


JERUSALEM 
HE West GERMAN Federal Re- 
goon is now passing the half- 
way mark in fulfillment of its 
Reparations Agreement with Israel; 
the Shell Oil confpany has announced 
cancellation of its marketing and dis- 
tributing activities in Israel; the Re- 
nault motor company has seized first 
place in French automobile produc- 
tion, while the Simca company’s out- 
put is steadily decreasing: Iraq’s 
Minister of Economics has announced 
that the drying up of the Kirkuk- 
Haifa pipeline has cost his country 
over 100 million pounds sterling in 
revenue. 

On the surface these facts may 
seem completely unrelated, but they 
all illustrate various aspects of the 
Arab blockade against Israel. 

For example, West Germany has 
refused to bow to Arab pressure—in- 
cluding the threat of East Germany’s 
recognition by Arab governments— 
against continuation of reparations 
payments to Israel. (In fact, Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer rejected a simi- 
lar U.S. bid during the Sinai war, 
when Secretary of State Dulles 
thought halting the flow of German 
goods to Israel would make it more 
“pliable.”) This stand bv their gov- 
ernment has encouraged West Ger- 
man firms to adopt a similar attitude. 

As a result, West German trade 
with the Arab world has more than 
doubled in a short time. no Arab 
country has recognized the East Ger- 
man regime, and none of the com- 
panies trading with Israel has suf- 
fered any serious Arab reprisals. At 
the same time, West German industry 
has been able to market more than 
a million tons of goods worth $325 
million in Israel. This has particu- 
larly contributed to the prosperity 
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European companies which defy the threat continue to prosper 


By Uri Ra’anan 


now enjoyed by heavy industry, for 
German shipyards have produced 16 
merchant vessels and liners and a 
floating dock for Israel. More impor- 
tant, Germany has established a per- 
manent major market, since Israel 
will have to order spare parts and re- 
placements long after reparations are 
completed. 

In France, the Renault works re- 
fused to heed Arab demands and 
continued with plans for the comple- 
tion of its cars at a sister plant in 
Israel. Not only did it emerge un- 
scathed, but today it heads the 
French motor industry and its sales 
to the Middle East are constantly in- 
creasing. In contrast, Simca, which 
submitted to the boycott, lost its 
Israeli market without any Arab 
“compensation” and suffered a seri- 
ous recession. 

When the Shell Oil company an- 
nounced the termination of its activi- 
ties in Israel because its managers 
feared Arab “reprisals,” there were 
repercussions in various parts of the 
world. Jewish veterans’ organizations 
in Australia and the United States 
even discussed organizing campaigns 
to urge their friends and business 
acquaintances to transfer from Shell 
to other oil companies. 

The above are the first signs that 
the blockade will no longer be auto- 
matically tolerated in many parts of 
the world. They clearly indicate, too. 
that submission could result in the 
firms concerned losing more business 
and good will than the Arabs can pos- 
sibly supply. Indeed. the only major 
concern against which the Arabs car- 
ried out at least some of their threats. 
the Pilot Radio Corporation, found a 
far more flourishing market in Israel. 


The Arab blockade also has it 
ironies. For while Israel has suffered 
grave economic damage, it has also 
been forced to rely upon its own in- 
genuity. Consequently, revolutionary 
developments have taken place in the 
field of agriculture, guaranteeing al. 
most complete _ self-sufficiency _ in 
many respects and greatly enhancing 
the country’s security. At the same 
time, the Arab states themselves are | 
suffering because of the blockade, as | 
is shown by the Iraqi loss of 100 mil-| 
lion pounds sterling because the 
Kirkuk-Haifa oil line has been cut.\ 
In addition, Arab agriculture has lost| 
a natural market in Israel, which al-| 











mee :. 
ways consumed large quantities of} 


Arab-grown fruit, vegetables and | 
cereals. Nevertheless, all this does not | 
balance the hardship the blockade has 
caused Israel. 

What is being done about it? Af 
counter-boycott has been ruled out. 
not only because of the disparity be } 
tween the size and resources of the 
Arab world and Israel, but becaus 
it would violate the very laws Isra¢ 
seeks to have upheld. Direct reprisal 
against the companies playing along} 
with the Arabs have also been ruled} 
out. Israel feels more can be accom 
plished through making the world 
aware of the harm being done by 
those who honor the boycott. 

The latter belief has led Jerusalem 
officials to launch an extensive I 
search project on the effects of the 
blockade. When completed, this wil 
be widely circulated. Once aware ¢ 
the facts, officials here feel, privatt 
individuals, organizations and evel 
governments in the countries whet 
companies are supporting the block 
ade will be able to take more effe 
tive steps against it than Israel her 


self. 
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HERE AND NOW 


TRILLING 


MONG THE strange happenings of the last few weeks, 
A perhaps nothing is so weird as the outcry that went 
up throughout the free world because a dog had been put 
in the satellite. Surely this bears the marks of lunacy, the 
fact that, at a moment when the very physical boundaries 
of our universe are being broken down and the struggle 
for power is transferred from the familiar world of man 
to the furthermost reaches of outer space, people can get 
excited about the cruelty perpetrated on an animal. 

Yet protest against the mistreatment of a dog no doubt 
has its own psychological uses. When the human imagi- 
nation is asked to cope with more than it is accustomed 
to, we do what we can to resist the assault—and the suc- 
cessful launching of an earth satellite by the Soviet Union 
is as close to the unimaginable in its implications for the 
future as anything with which we have been confronted. 
Granted that the fate of a dog is but a poor symbol of the 
human fate, it at least refers to a familiar reality. The 


_ outcry on the part of dog-lovers must perhaps be under- 


stood as an effort, however automatic and primitive, to 
keep life recognizable. 

But most of us function on a higher than dog-loving 
level of mentality; such primitive affirmations of the 
familiar world are impermissible to us. We define our- 
selves by our relation to reality; the more troubling the 
reality, the more we feel challenged to confront it. Espe- 
cially, we have trained ourselves to confront the modern 
political reality. When an earth satellite is launched and 
a dog sent into space, we don’t worry about the dog. We 
worry about the political import of this scientific advance. 

And yet we too, of course, have our need for self- 
delusions. We, too, have our automatic responses, many 
of which may actually be as remote from the reality 
which presses upon us as the established responses of the 
dog-fanciers. The difference is, however, that our auto- 
matic thinking has a direct political consequence, and it 
can be.a disastrous consequence, whereas the protests on 
behalf of a dog have no effect worth noting. No political 
harm was ever done by the SPCA. But the gravest politi- 
cal damage has been done, and can continue to be done, 
by symbolical thinking put forward in the guise of prac- 
tical political advice. 

Thus, it was with the profoundest dismay that I listened 
the other day to a discussion on’the causes and cure of 
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By Diana Trilling 


Dog-Lovers, Three Liberals and 
A Dixiecrat Flee Sputnik Reality 


war among three liberal writers—Margaret Mead, Nor- 
man Cousins and the novelist James Jones—which was 
part of a television program called “Faces of War.” The 
program had been devised for Veterans’ Day; as the 
newspapers subsequently reported, the New York Public 
Library at the last minute withdrew its proposed sponsor- 
ship of “Faces of War” because of its controversial char- 
acter. I won’t stop here to assess the propriety of the 
Library’s decision, or the strategy of putting what 
amounts to a pacifist program on the air at this particu- 
lar time in our country’s history. It is possible that the 
program was already in work before Russia announced 
its intercontinental missile. Anyway, what most interested 
me was the forum itself, which was an unprepared ex- 
change of opinion. Even if the speakers had been invited 
to discuss only whether war is a natural and necessary 
human activity and, if not, what might be done to avoid 
it, they were free to speak their minds. And how could 
there have been excluded from their minds the events 
of recent weeks? 

Although the three speakers seemed to recognize certain 
differences among themselves, to me there was no ascer- 
tainable divergence in their points of view. Having first 
agreed that there is nothing in the nature of man which 
makes war inevitable, they addressed themselves to the 
problem of what could be done to avoid future wars. We 
must understand, they said, that with the development of 
weapons capable of destroying whole populations we now 
had the responsibility for the safety not only of our fight- 
ing men or even of limited sections of the civilian popu- 
lation but of all the children of America and, as Dr. 
Mead added, of all the children of Russia, too. The tal- 
ents which we have hitherto used for purposes of destruc- 
tion we must now turn to peace. We must discover in 
ourselves the will and means to stop the devastations of 
modern warfare. 

And who are the “we” on whom this responsibility 
devolves? Naturally, by “we” the speakers reeant Amer- 
ica, all the thoughtful and conscientious citizens of our 
own country. It is apparently up to America alone, or 
America in the exercise of her influence upon the world, 
to take things in hand and see that the innocent children 
of the world are not annihilated. How this is to be accom- 
plished, the speakers did not specify, although Mr. 
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Cousins did murmur something about the UN—one 
gathers that the big job isa re-education of American 
public sentiment so that it will be against, instead of for, 
war. Nor did they specify any threat to peace against 
which we must guard, other than the violence in our own 
natures. If America has an external enemy, or if there 
is abroad a political force which menaces our peace and 
security, none of the speakers thought it worth naming. 
In the entire discussion, Russia was mentioned only once 
—when Dr. Mead piously reminded us about the Russian 
children. For the rest, the Soviet Union had ro place in 
the program, not even as a co-conspirator in our animal- 
istic urge to destruction. 

Now I daresay that Dr. Mead and Mr. Cousins and Mr. 
Jones would be the first to deride the kind of thinking 
which, with the future of mankind at stake, concerns itself 
with the mistreatment of a single dog. But how much 
closer to reality is their own thinking? The dog-lover 
affirms his familiar world by reasserting the preciousness 
of a dog and by refusing to face the political meaning of 
the satellite. The American liberal affirms his familiar 
world by reasserting that it is America which is responsi- 
ble for everything bad that happens, and by refusing to 
look at the fact that it is not America but Russia which 
threatens peace. 

For obviously it is not in itself the successful launch- 
ing of a satellite which makes the future unimaginable, 
any more than Lindbergh’s crossing of the Atlantic made 
the future unthinkable. If America had launched 
an earth satellite and we had no sense of the Soviet Union 
nipping at our scientific heels, what an occasion it would 
have been for rejoicing over the advances of science! 
It is not the penetration of outer space that alarms us. We 
have only to observe the unalloyed joy with which Ameri- 
can youngsters receive the news that their space-toys have 
become actualities to see the part played by politics in 
our adult response to Russia’s achievement. 

We are terrified by the sputnik for one reason alone, 
because it means that our deadly enemy, the enemy of 
everything we care for in life, is now in a position to 
hurt us more than we can hurt him. The satellite is Russia, 
dramatized in all her might and intention. But three dis- 
tinguished members of our intellectual community can 
get together at this moment to talk about war and, totally 
ignoring even the existence of the Soviet Union, recall 
America to her responsibility for keeping the peace! 

But this is on the liberal-progressive side, and, what- 
ever our specialized concern with the unrealitv of modern 
liberal-progressive thought, there is also the unreality of 
our conservative political thinking to take into dire 
aécount. On the same day that this television discussion 
took place, Senator Ellender, returned from one of his 
periodic visits to Moscow, where once more he had 
touched his sensitive finger to the pulse of the Russian 
people, madé his report to the nation. > ~~ 

It is perfectly clear, said Ellender, that the Russian 


people want peace as much as we do. Naturally, they 
resent anti-Communist propaganda on the Voice of 
America. With the Soviet Union demonstrating its ex. 
traordinary scientific skill, the time has at last come when 
we can no longer afford not to arrive at terms of peace- 
ful coexistence. We must fundamentally revise our tactics 
vis-a-vis Russia and, instead of attacking Communism, 
advertise democracy; instead of wasting our money on a 
missiles race, we must step up our program of cultural 
exchange; if the Kremlin invites us to a summit confer. 
ence, we must attend in a proper mood of svmpathetic 
understanding. Asked whether he thought the Soviet lead- ) 
ers were prepared to keep their word in any agreement 
reached by negotiation, Senator Ellender blandly assured 
us that there was no reason to think anything else! 

For liberal readers, perhaps it is unnecessary to dwell 
on the remarks of Senator Ellender; he is no doubt al- 
ready discredited by his positions in domestic ane | 
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What cannot be ignored, however, is the place where a cla 
typical liberal response and a typical reactionary response | }° 
(for, make no mistake about it, Senator Ellender’s view of ind 
Russia becomes more typical every day of conservative | S™ 
and reactionary sentiment here) meet—in the refusal of | '¢ 
the Soviet reality. Here is the one big link in the chain of 7 bee 
all our political errors, whether these errors stem from 8 
the right or from the left. On whatever side of the political | ™* 
fence and after all these years of incontrovertible proof, | wn 
we cannot accept the idea that the Soviet Union is an evil} $'™ 
with which there can be no compounding but only cease- | °"4 
less battle on every conceivable front—including, when I 
necessary, the military front. We cannot finally accept the \ ¥® 
idea that Russia recognizes no power except a might pa 
superior to her own. the 
This is no conclusion that any peace-loving individual, | Y* 
and especially a woman and a mother, sets on paper) 4" 
lightly. Had I ever been told that the day would come the 
when I would be convinced that the first requirement for T 
my country was military supremacy in the world, I sup- es 
pose I wouldn’t have believed it. But this is the moral | "€ 
crisis of our times and we might as well confront it. This | ™°" 
is the political reality we now face. We must become hou 
militarily stronger than the USSR. This is not our only cil 
task, but it is the one task without which anything else \ tes 
we do has no meaning. ie 
Of course, the bitter irony of the situation is that we for 
would never have been brought to this tragic point had thei 
we not blinded ourselves to the truth about Russia [ '4 
through all these long years in which she was building “mn 
her present terrifying strength and in which we could A 
have done a myriad things to stop her onward movement. Su 
This is where our responsibility lies, not in undervaluing TI 
peace—America has never been guilty of that—but in had 
undervaluing our enemy. Now we pay the price for out dark 
delusions, and how strange indeed, how lunatic, thal hati 
~ even-as “we approach the final reckoning we still: tr ) first 
to comfort ourselves with the same old fantasies. plea 
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Changing Britain-4 





By T. R. Fyvel 


LonDoNn 

LONG WITH the shifts in the 
patie of the British upper 
{ class and upper middle class, the ma- 
jority of the British nation—the 
industrial workers—has undergone a 
striking transformation in the last 
twenty years. Broadly, Britain has 
» been moving from the historic soci- 
ety of cultural contrasts between 
middle-class and working-class life 
toward a new society with only a 


proof, 
an evil | Single culture and fairly fluid income 
cease. | brackets. 
when | For most British workers, the post- 
»pt the § War trend has been upward. The sub- 
might sidized National Health Service and 
the much-expanded State Education 
vidual, | SYstem are well known. Another ad- 
paper } Vance is reflected by a new look in 
come | the British landscape. 
.nt for Traveling through Britain today, 
I sup- { °N€ Sees continuous, sprawling colo- 
moral | Dies of well-built, well-planned and 
- This | Monotonously mass-produced small 
ecome | houses. These are the so-called “Coun- 
r only cil Estates,” put up by local authori- 
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| ties with subsidies from local and 
state taxation and designed mainly 
for working-class families. With 
their surroundings of poster-lined 
roads, factories, cinemas and filling 
stations, these Estates form a large 
part of the new landscape decried as 
“Subtopia.” 

The violent Industrial Revolution 
had turned the English towns into 
dark, smoke-stained and noisy conur- 
bations. The middle classes were the 
first to move out again into those 
pleasant garden suburbs which used 
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Britain as 


Social Democracy 


to mark the limits of England’s 
towns. Now the British workers are 
swiftly moving beyond these older 
suburbs into ever-spreading outer 
rings of Council Estates, That is, 
away from the slums, from those 
endless, grey, drab working-class dis- 
tricts in London and elsewhere, and 
out into suburbia and a life based on 
a semi-detached small house with gar- 
den, usually with television and wash- 
ing machine within and increasingly 
often a small car at the gate. 

Over two million Council Houses 
have been built since the war alone, 
and roughly one working-class 
household in four today lives on such 
an Estate. Every second household 
has television, almost one in five a 
car or motorcycle. And these propor- 
tions must increase. 

Here we have a social change 
which is decisive. The Council House 
may be small, but it is a planned 
modern house, no different in kind 
from larger middle-class houses; nor 
are its gadgets different. That is, 
“class” is going out and “income 
bracket” is taking its place. 

One can see this change reflected 
in the sale of consumer goods. The 
leading chain stores, which do an 
enormous volume of business, are as 
smoothly efficient as their American 
counterparts, and their customs and 
goods—especially in women’s and 
men’s fashions—are emphatically 
“classless.” But the most profound 
effect of the social leveling has shown 
itself in mass entertainment and 
communications. 


In terms of buying newspapers, for 
instance, the British easily lead the 
world with 660 newspapers bought 
each day per 1,000 inhabitants. The 
London Daily Mirror, at ‘once tab- 
loid and intellectually radical, with 
Richard Crossman as political com- 
mentator, has a circulation of 4.5 
million; Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express has 4 million. Among Sunday 
papers, the News of the World sells 
close to 7 million copies a day, the 
illustrated Sunday Pictorial over 5 
million. (To some extent these figures 
are boosted because the papers are 
bought for their betting pages—for 
news about the football pools, in 
which 30-40 per cent of all house- 
holds take part, and about horse- 
and dog-racing.) 

These popular papers are becom- 
ing more and more like daily maga- 
zines, featuring celebrity stories, gos- 
sip columns and especially women’s 
fashion and household pages. Mean- 
while, extremely well-produced week- 
lies like Woman and Woman’s 
Own, with circulations respectively 
of 3.2 and 2.5 million, are now 
among the top-earning journals. 

In the last few years, television has 
also expanded enormously—there are 
three times more sets in Britain than 
in all Continental Europe—with com- 
mercial television expanding along- 
side the BBC and drawing an adver- 
tising revenue of $150 million a year. 
and with television stars reflecting an 
unprecedented cult of the personality. 

In all this expanded popular cul- 
ture, American influences are strong. 
Some four out of five films shown 
are American—Brando, Presley. 
Monroe, Mansfield are household 
names. Then there is music: On the 
popular art level London has become 
the jazz center of Europe; it has its 
youthful bands which specialize in 
all the various classical jazz strains. 
and visiting virtuosos like Louis 
Armstrong are the idols of the young. 
Still, this remains a minority inter- 
est. On the majority level of com- 
mercial crooning and band-music, 
Tin Pan Alley has spilled over heav- 
ily into England, and the leading 
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English singers have to adopt a 
lesser or greater measure of Ameri- 
can accent. Another phenomenon 
Americans can now also encounter in 
England are some of their most fa- 
miliar television serials. On the face 
of it, one can say that in England of 
1957 something of a high-pressure 
Advertisers’ Society has grown up 
alongside the British Welfare State. 
The spread of popular culture does 
have its stimulating sides. The vogue 
of Tin Pan Alley hides an unprece- 
dented boom in the sale of classical 
records. While the popular newspa- 
pers have lowered their sights, public 
libraries report a steady shift from 
light toward serious reading. Televi- 
sion has stirred up widespread new 
interest in archaeology, galleries and 
museums, politics and social ques- 
tions. (The BBC’s leading political 
program, Panorama, has attracted a 
regular audience of several millions, 
while another BBC program has 
turned Sir Mortimer Wheeler, a re- 
doubtable archaeologist, into one of 
the country’s best-known television 
personalities.) It has been said with 
some justice that even high-pressure 
advertising, combined with women’s 
magazines and television, is helping 
young working-class women to move 
out of their former narrow way of 
life. Nonetheless, there are fears that 
this flood of commercialized culture 
is not only eroding popular taste but 
may kill everything that is better. 
At any rate, a sharp reaction 
against this laissez-faire in mass cul- 
ture has recently made itself felt. 
J. B. Priestley, in the New Statesman, 
has continued the fight against what 
he terms “Admass.” Malcolm Mug- 
geridge warned the other day against 
the worst of possibilities, that “a 
few huge newspapers and trusts, ut- 
terly dependent on advertisers, will 
increasingly dominate the scene, pre- 
pared to engage in any sensational 
stunt and utterly indifferent to stand- 
ards.” In The Uses of Literacy, a 
study of current mass entertainment 
which has quickly become a socio- 
logical landmark, Richard Hoggart, 
a young university lecturer, in- 


veighed passionately against the 
“candyfloss culture” now offered tu 
the British working class. Starting 
with a broadside in the Architectural 
Review in which he coined the term 
“Subtopia,” Ian Nairn, one of the 
young editors of that review, 
launched a campaign against the 
planless spoliation of the English 
countryside which has been steadily 
maintained. Education problems, too, 
have once again become news and 
a subject for intense discussion. At 
least on cultural and _ educational 
questions, one can say that the era of 
neo-Tory quietism is over. Suez, if 
nothing else, ended it for Britain, as 
the sputniks may do for the United 
States. 

Indeed, there are signs that the 
present British Welfare and Adver- 
tisers’ State has produced its special 
problems. For instance, there are the 
Teddy Boys, who form an interesting 
case of a minor cultural secession. 
First of all sartorially. The Teddy 
Boys are groups of youths, mostly 
young artisans and workers who 
sport Edwardian draped jackets 
(hence their name), stovepipe trous- 
ers and elaborate hair-styles and de- 
vote much care and expense to their 
somewhat outré costume. The phe- 
nomenon is interesting, for it repre- 
sents the first instance in years of 
English working-class youths no 
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longer imitating their social betters 
but seeking their own sartorial self- 
expression. As such it is picturesque; 
but at the point where the Teddy Boy 
style has coincided with gang life 
and delinquency, a new problem has 
arisen. The public has been shocked 
by the anti-social and destructive at- 
titudes displayed by some of the 
Teddy Boy gangs. The conclusion 
drawn is that materialism, even wel- 
fare materialism, is not enough. 

This same message also seems to 
emerge from the writings of the lit- 
erary set called the Angry Young 
Men. The term was coined, somewhat 
irrelevantly, in with 
Kingsley Amis’s novel Lucky Jim. It 
is applied to a radical group which 
includes John Osborne, whose Look 
Back in Anger is now running on 
Broadway; Kenneth Tynan, an intel- 
lectual and dashing writer on the 
theater; and Lindsay Anderson, 
whose documentary film on Covent 
Garden won this year’s top prize at 
Venice. 

The writings of these allegedly 
angry young men show an engaging 
confusion. They want a better British 
national theater, cinema and culture 
and therefore a new society. They 
are proclaimed Socialists, but have 
little concern with the Labor move- 
ment; they are at once Little Eng- 
landers and internationalists, against 
capitalist culture and attracted by 
America. But, whatever the definition 
of their views, they have already put 
them forward with enough vigor to 
create a public stir. In a sense, they 
are the spokesmen of a new age. The 
period of the aftermath of war, in 
which discussion was mainly political 
and focused on Labor’s Welfare 
State, is over. The power of the scien- 
tists and the streamlined shapes of 
the new nuclear-power stations, the 
expansion of mass entertainment and 
the reaction to it, the immigration 
from the Commonwealth which is 
forging new links, the revived esthetic 
socialism of the young intellectuals 
—these are some of the starting 
points of what is clearly a new and 
changed era in British life. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


EW AMERICANS have seen the So- 
Fi space satellites or heard their 
signals. But the launching of the two 
sputniks in quick succession has pro- 
duced the effect of a loud alarm bell. 
This effect will be good if it serves as 
an awakening from lethargy; it will 
be bad if it leads to unreasoning 
defeatism. 

It has long been obvious that a 
totalitarian state, with absolute con- 
trol over the labor power and natural 
resources of a country, can achieve 
spectacular results with individual 
economic and_ scientific projects 
which it has placed on a “crash” 
basis. Both Nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia in the past have provided 
proof of this proposition. What no 
totalitarian state has yet been able to 
do is to achieve a balanced economy, 
whether for peace or war. 

A Soviet “first” with a space satel- 
lite does not mean the end of the free 
world. Even if one accepts the most 
pessimistic estimates of Soviet prog- 
ress with the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, American capacity to inflict 
devastating blows on Russia remains 
unchanged. All that the Soviet leaders 
could hope to accomplish by letting 
loose a rocket and hydrogen-bomb 
war would be something close to 
mutual suicide. 

The most serious danger is not 
that Moscow will loose these weapons 
of mutual destructive power, but that 
" may try to exploit its posses- 
sion of them as an instrument of 
blackmail. The peoples of the NATO 
alliance must prepare their nerves for 
tests like Khrushchev’s manufactured 
War scare about an imaginary inci- 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
By William Henry Chamberlin 
In the Shadow 
Of the Sputniks 






tation by the United States of a Turk- 
ish invasion of Syria. 

Lester Pearson, the former Cana- 
dian Foreign Minister, seemed to be 
on the wrong track when he warned, 
in a recent speech at Minneapolis, 
that there could be no easing of cold- 
war tensions if the West insists on 
a “rigid unconditional-surrender type 
of diplomacy.” Pearson declared: 

“We should go on seeking, patient- 
ly and persistently, a basis for negoti- 
ation and agreement. .. . When Rus- 
sia has a legitimate interest in some 
area or development, we would be 
foolish to act as if that interest can 
either be ignored or attacked.” 

But the fault of U.S. diplomacy in 
the Hungarian and Suez crises a year 
ago, and in general, has surely not 
been that of serving bellicose ultima- 
tums on the Kremlin. Far from “at- 
tacking” any “legitimate” Soviet in- 
terest, Washington may be justly 
reproached for reacting only with 
weak and empty words to the brutal 
destruction, by Soviet military force, 
of the legitimate government of Hun- 
gary, supported by the enthusiastic 
majority of the Hungarian people. 
This fault was compounded because 
a soft standard of morals in relation 
to Hungary was accompanied by a 
self-righteous application of a harsh 
standard toward Britain, France and 
Israel in their conflict with Egypt—a 
conflict for which Egyptian dictator 
Nasser had furnished verv great pro- 
vocation to Britain and France and 
almost overwhelming provocation to 
Israel. 

To me, the launching of the Soviet 
space satellite was not so alarming as 


the contrast between American in- 
action in relation to Hungary and re- 
cent Soviet action in relation to 
Syria. Imagine what the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would do if a whole people 
rose up for Communism against free 
institutions as the Hungarian people 
rebelled against satellite Commu- 
nism. Within 24 hours, the Kremlin 
would proclaim such a country under 
Soviet protection, and words would 
be implemented by arms and _air- 
borne Soviet troops. But U.S. aid to 
Hungary, apart from humanitarian 
succor to fugitives, was restricted to 
empty UN resolutions. 

By contrast, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, after stage-managing a coup 
d’état in Syria which gave Mos- 
cow a strategic outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean, quickly flooded its new satel- 
lite with arms and served blunt notice 
through Nikita Khrushchev that it 
would fight if a hair of Syria’s head 
was touched. If this conirast be- 
tween United States inaction and 
Soviet action is té be the shape of 
things to come, there is a real danger 
that we will repeat the experience 
of Britain and France in the Thirties. 
Certainly in 1933, and probably as 
late as 1936, Hitler could have been 
crushed with little bloodshed. By 
1939, the military odds had shifted 
against the Western powers. 

It would seem inexcusable that 
free countries should twice within a 
generation commit suicide with open 
but unseeing eyes. This will not hap- 
pen only if the proper conclusions 
are drawn from the Soviet military 
technological progress of which the 
sputniks are only a symbol. This 
means a quick, efficient speed-up in 
the U.S. missile program, with inter- 
service rivalry restricted to the Army- 
Navy football game. It means a gen- 
erous, intelligent encouragement of 
scientific studies from our high 
schools to our advanced institutes. 
Abroad, it means increased pooling 
of knowledge with our allies, a tight- 
ening of the bonds of the NATO 
alliance and unmistakable readiness 
to make tactical atomic weapons 
available to our allies. 
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Tito and His Ism 


By Robert Lee Wolff 


Professor of History, Harvard University; 
author, “The Balkans in Our Time” 


A CROATIAN peasant’s son born in 
1892 learned a metalworker’s trade, 
served in the Austrian armies in the 
First World War, fell into Russian 
hands, and played a role in the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. He returned to the 
new state of Yugoslavia to rise 
through the ranks of the Communist 
party, ruthless, brave and intelligent, 
until he had elbowed his way into the 
Secretary-Generalship on the eve of 
the Second World War. With Yugo- 
slavia under enemy occupation and 
smashed to fragments, he took com- 
mand—after the Soviet motherland 
had also been attacked—of a guer- 
rilla movement, completely controlled 
by Communists, yet exerting a wide 
appeal for all Yugoslavs who wanted 
to resist the Germans and Italians. 

Through hellish hardships, Tito 
and his men successfully survived 
seven enemy offensives and countless 
minor engagements. Never losing 
sight of politics, he began while still 
a hunted man to transform his guer- 
rilla movement into a government. 
Ironically enough, he got little help 
from Stalin, but succeeded in con- 
vincing Winston Churchill, that die- 
hard foe of all he stood for, of his 
worthiness as an ally. As a result, he 
was able, once the war was over, to 
take command of the Yugoslav state. 
This he transformed into the most 
thoroughly Stalinist of any of the 
new Soviet satellites. But Stalin dis- 
trusted his vigor, his ambition and 
his very success, and sought to de- 
stroy him. For almost five years he 


1The Heretic: The Life and Times of Josip Broz- 


Tito. By Fitzroy Maclean. Harper. 436 pp. $5.95. 


2 Titoism, Pattern for International Communism. 
By Charles P. McVicker. St. Martin's. 322 pp. $6.00. 


defied the USSR, and got the help he 
needed from the West. He rode out 
the storm, and Stalin’s successors, 
humbly apologetic, came to woo him. 
He avoided the full force of their 
embrace and, though his country was 
poor and small, sought to wield great 
international influence and to estab- 
lish himself as a prophet in the direct 
line from Marx and Stalin. 

Few would deny that here we have 
one of the most arresting and event- 
ful lives of the 20th century. In 1953, 
Vladimir Dedijer, Tito’s one-time 
close companion, now disgraced, 
gave us a semi-official biography, 
pious and admiring. Now Fitzroy 
Maclean—Foreign Office alumnus, 
Conservative MP, and _ recently 
Baronet—who knows Tito person- 
ally better than any other citizen of 
a Western country, has written his 
own account.' Commander of the 
military mission sent by Churchill 
to the Yugoslav Partisans in 1943, 
Maclean wrote the reports that per- 
suaded his chief to help Tito. Both 
Churchill and Maclean knew that they 
were probably contributing to the 
eventual triumph of Communism in 
Yugoslavia. They took the chance for 
military reasons. Yet Maclean 
sensed, even then, the self-confidence 
and independence that made Tito a 
Communist with a difference. 

The reader will learn from Mac- 
lean many new details of Tito’s life, 
and will enjoy the crisp, clear style 
that makes it a pleasure to follow the 
intricacies of the wartime campaigns, 
though Maclean himself had already 
told the story before in his earlier 
book, Eastern Approaches (1949— 
American title, Escape to Adven- 


ture). But Maclean’s very intimacy 
with his subject is a source of weak. 
ness as well as strength. He obvyi- 
ously likes Tito and is fascinated by 
his personality. So, while he does not 


gloss over his hero’s own ruthless. | 


ness, he fails to convey what institu. 
tionalized ruthlessness has meant to 
the Yugoslavs who have had to live 
under a Communist tyranny, even 
one with a difference (and for some 
years there was no difference). We 
hear in passing of the secret police, 
of peasant resistance to the collecti- 
vization of agriculture, of an over- 
ambitious five-year plan. But the full 
horror of police brutality, the an- 
guish experienced by the peasant who 
tried to protect his property and his 
independence, the utter stupidity and 
dogmatism of Tito’s economic plan- 
ners fail to come through. 

Nor, it might be added, does 


Maclean enable us to follow in any 


detail the changes in Yugoslavia { 


after 1949-1950: He does not ask, 
much less attempt to answer, the 
question of whether the new workers’ 
councils are effective as instruments 
of economic management or as the 
base for a new social and political 
system. What we have then is an ex- 
cellent yarn, not deeply analytical 
itself or providing the materials for 
analysis. 

This is a function the reader might 
expect to find in McVicker’s work on 
Titoism,? a political scientist’s study 
of the transformation in Yugoslav 
political thinking and action since 
Stalin expelled Tito from among the 
elect in 1948. The author documents 
his belief that the present Yugoslav 
system is “a much more humane va- 
riety of Marxism than the world has 
yet known.” He examines the “de- 
centralization” and the workers’ 
councils in the factory, changes in 
agricultural, social and legal policies, 
and the constitutional changes im 
which these reforms have been em 
bodied. So far as he can (and he has 
had experience on the spot) he tells 
us something about how the system 
works in practice. Finally, he reviews 
the ideological thinking that pre 
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ceded and accompanied the political 
changes. 

McVicker’s conclusions are opti- 
mistic, as hinted by the title of his 
book; he believes that the Titoist 
? system points the way to changes we 


give sufficient attention to the possi- 
bility that Tito, restored to Soviet 
favor for the second time after the 
interval following the Hungarian up- 
rising (during which Khrushchev had 
to backtrack until he could get rid of 
his opponents), may himself contrib- 
ute to the destruction of Titoism else- 
where. What becomes of McVicker’s 
thesis in the light of Tito’s treatment 
of Djilas, whose real sin is criticism 


of Communism as such? Or in the 
light of Tito’s complete espousal of 
the Soviet position with regard to 
Hungary? Or in the light of Tito’s 
recognition of East Germany? Per- 
haps “Titoism” is not at all the model 
for future liberation elsewhere. It 
may even be only an interlude be- 
tween two eras of totalitarian tyranny 
in Yugoslavia itself, both dominated 


by Tito himself. 





~~ may expect elsewhere in the Soviet 

— world. Indeed, in saying that Titoism 
nare “by 1956 threatened to ruin the ex- 
= isting Communist world,” he seems 
as to overstate the case. Nor does he 
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Pan-Africanism or Communism? 
By George Padmore. 
Roy. 463 pp. $5.00. 


. 


HERE is a great anguished cry of 
the black man against the cruelties 
and stupidities inflicted upon his race 
‘and continent by the white invader. 
This record of conquest and oppres- 
sion is a detailed and shocking one. 
The care with which every highlight 
of injustice is assembled and accent- 
ed is eloquent. It is a needed, inter- 
esting and, in some respects, valuable 
book. 

| Padmore’s cogent argument to the 
West is: Give all Africans their in- 
dependence immediately if you don’t 
want Communists to triumph on that 
continent, too, through the misery 
and despair of its peoples. He speaks 
of “pan-Africanism” and “African 
nationalism,” but there is no black 
chauvinism in his detailed explana- 
tion of just what he means by these 
rather disquieting-sounding _ terms. 
He spells them out as conditions of 
unlimited racial equality between the 
blacks and the whites, complete self- 
government of Africans, civil liber- 
ties and the will of the majority, all 
‘ventually leading politically to a 
United States of Africa and socio- 
onomically to a democratic symbi- 
*sis of private enterprise and state 
control. 

It is not these and other proposals 
hat will disturb Padmore’s liberal 
_ It is the emotion of Mr. Pad- 
more’s protest against the white 
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An Ex-Communist Views Africa 


Reviewed by Albert Parry 
Chairman, Department of Russian 
Studies, Colgate University 


man’s inequities which at times be- 
comes sheer emotionalism, robbing 
the book of some of its balance of 
judgment. 

He tends to cry plague on all white 
men, be they of the West or of the 
Kremlin. In his condemnation of the 
West there is not enough recognition 
of the valiant effort historically and 
currently made by at least some 
Westerners to halt and redress the 
Western partition of Africa; to stop 
the slave trade and abolish slavery; 
to give to more and more parts of 
Africa medical help, education, de- 
mocracy and, finally, sovereignty. In 
effect, Padmore equates even the 
latest and more enlightened record of 
the West in Africa too much with the 
apartheid shame of Johannesburg, 
and entirely too much with the So- 
viet opportunism and deceit in Mos- 
cow’s African policy. 

To quote Richard Wright’s fore- 
word to the book, Padmore “from 
the Cominterm itself helped to shape 
much of the later phases of the rela- 
tionship of International Communism 
to African, West Indian and Ameri- 
can Negro movements.” Yet, if I may 
dissent from Wright’s satisfaction 
with what Padmore tells of these 
phases in his book, Padmore quite 
evidently tells much less than he must 
know. From a former Communist of 
such an exalted position in the Com- 


intern (and the Profintern) we have 
the right to expect a fuller and more 
perceptive story of Communist de- 
signs upon Africa. 

Only some 90 pages, or one-fifth 
of the book, can be said to treat the 
Communist policy toward Africa and 
the Negro. Nor are these pages al- 
ways to the point. Rightly, the author 
blames the Communists for using 
“the oppressed Negro workers and 
peasants . . . as ‘revolutionary ex- 
pendables’ in the global struggle of 
Communism against Western Capital- 
ism.” Yet, he regards this as primar- 
ily an error in tactics, not as the 
result of the larger, negative, re- 
actionary essence of the Kremlin. 
Wishfully he sees in the Soviet Union 
far more “tolerance on race and 
color” than in actuality has ever ex- 
isted there. Naively he writes that 
“the colored Soviet citizens of Cen- 
tral Asia—Uzbekians, Tajiks, Kazans 
[?], Turkmans, Tartars, Kirghizans, 
Chuvashians [really living in Soviet 
Europe, not Asia], Kalmuks, Buriats, 
etc.—enjoy absolute racial equality 
with those of Slav dissent.” and that 
when “they are sometimes perse- 
cuted, it is not for their race as are 
the non-Europeans in South Africa, 
but for political ‘deviations.’ ” 

Chiding Stalin and Khrushchev, 
the author still reveres Lenin, appar- 
ently not realizing even at this late 
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and sober date that Stalin-Khrush- 
chevism was the inevitable conse- 
quence of the retrograde core of 
Leninism. Castigating white Western 
Communists, particularly those in 
Britain and America, as not being 
wholly free of racial prejudice, Pad- 











more speaks with misplaced admira- 
tion of Paul Robeson and especially 
of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. He lauds 
Dr. Du Bois extravagently as “vigor- 
ous of mind and politically ahead of 
many much younger in years,” and 


“wisdom” and “integ. 
rity” even as he refers, all too briefly, 
to the doctor’s work with the Com. 
munists. | 


the doctor’s 





Thus, the worth of what otherwise 
might have been an outstanding book “By 


Lin 





The World of David Dubinsky. 
By Max D. Danish. 
World. 347 pp. $4.75. 


fails utterly to qualify this praise of is gravely diminished. Ch: 
a . ro ( 
He Grew With His Union le 
era 
ofaki 
Reviewed by Ben B. Seligman (tet: 
Contributor, “Dissent,” “Commentary,” it. 
“Diogenes,” “Labor and Nation” the 


IT Is now a quarter of a century 
since David Dubinsky took over the 
leadership of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers’ Union, an 
event recently signalized at a huge 
Madison Square Garden rally. To 
say that the history of that famous 
union, and of much else in the labor 
movement in recent years, is closely 
connected with Dubinsky’s own story 
would be a marked understatement. 
How close that relationship really is 
may be seen in Max Danish’s emi- 
nently readable, friendly biography. 

Danish was himself part of the 
same labor story of which he writes. 
Like the subject of his book, he came 
to the United States from Tsarist 
Russia as a youngster to find a new 
way of life on American soil. And, 
like so many of the garment workers 
whose cause he served for over 35 
years, Danish found an opportunity 
to satisfy his own urge for educa- 
tion and knowledge by working his 
way through night classes until he 
had earned a law degree. He first 
joined the ILGWU staff in 1912 and 
in 1918 began to edit the union’s 
newspaper, Justice. He thus had an 
excellent close-up view of the attain- 
ments of Dubinsky, whose career he 
so loyally sketches in this book. 


Naturally, the author had access 
to the union’s archives and he has 
used them judiciously and _ well, 


bringing to his self-appointed task a 
sense of the immediate that might 
have been denied to another histo- 
rian. Time and again, the reader is 
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taken into the heart of a convention 
debate or some public issue in a way 
that reveals the essence of the 
ILGWU position in a forceful if at 
times truncated way. 

In one sense, Danish’s book is an 
excellent complement to other extant 
popular histories of the needle trades. 
For example, the late Benjamin Stol- 
berg’s Tailors’ Progress, written in a 
decidedly more melodramatic style, 
ends just about where Danish begins. 
Consequently, the value of the latter’s 
book lies in what it has to say about 
ILGWU history since 1929, the year 
Dubinsky was selected as the union’s 
secretary-treasurer. Three years later, 
Benjamin Schlesinger, the ILGWU’s 
ailing, tempestuous president, was 
dead, to be suceeeded, at the insist- 
ence of virtually all the officers, by 
Dubinsky. 

This was in the early 1930s, and 
those who were close to the needle 
trades at the time will recall what a 
jungle it was. The Depression’s icy 
blasts howled through Manhattan’s 
canyons, and there was doubt in some 
quarters that unionism itself could 
long survive. But Dubinsky (as well 
as other alert labor men) saw his 
chance in the famous Section 7A of 
the National Recovery Act and 
moved quickly to organize success- 
fully a trade all but shattered 
by Communist incompetence (the 
wounds of the disastrous 1926 leftist- 
led cloak strike were still visible) as 
well as depressed economic condi- 
tions. The author has an interesting 


sidelight on this period: He quote| 
John L. Lewis as having virtually); 
claimed full credit for realizing the eon 
explosive potentialities of Section 7A.) ‘elec 
However, says Danish, this was not) 4, 
entirely so, for the NRA was a time! ‘hap: 
when the ILGWU also moved “with sles 
speed and force seldom equaled in itgnie 
history.” The 
A very interesting part of the book yy}, 
deals with the iantbelidimeenh of the jutio 
CIO and Dubinsky’s role in that criti- gary 
cal phase of American labor history. supp 
The outlines of that story are too] p, 
well known to require retelling here,| nq 
but it must be said that Danish makes?,.g 
quite clear the various elements that|{o, 
motivated Dubinsky to cooperate at) But , 
first with Lewis and his corps of \threa 
dissidents and then move out of the prog 
CIO, remaining independent for|ihe p 
a while before rejoining Williamftnrea 
Green’s house of labor. arose 
Danish takes the story through the lin } 
war years, Taft-Hartley, recent rack: oroe, 
eteering attempts, literally up to la-for » 
bor’s present troubled time. To round comp 
off the story, there are several chap-fip 
ters which attempt to portray Dubin-|royjg 
sky as an individual rather than Ie Pre 
bor leader and public figure. Nor biatior 
does the author overlook the ™I[nite, 
merous innovations in trade-uni0" apa} 
practice for which the ILGWU is 5flmite 
well known. While the book has iota] , 
times the quality of a Festschrift. }ome 
something which may affect its US hast f, 
fulness in some quarters, it remail§ Kiang, 
nevertheless, a worthy addition pour 
recent labor literature. fand 
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Limited War. 
“By Robert Endicott Osgood. 
‘Chicago. 315 pp. $5.00. 
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| OUR MOST troublesome nightmares 
dare caused by the possibility of a gen- 
eral nuclear war. Therefore, we are 
ojaking great pains to maintain the 
retaliatory forces we hope will deter 
it. Billions are spent on increasing 
the number and effectiveness of hy- 
‘drogen bombs, on building and oper- 
| quotes) sting hundreds of B-52s, on develop- 
‘irtually ing long-range ballistic missiles, on 
‘ing the constructing far-flung networks of 
electronic early-warning lines, etc. 
was Nol] At the same time, we are taking per- 
; a Lime}haps greater pains to avoid political 
“with situations that may cause the Soviet 
ed in it{Qinion to react with irrational anger. 
Thus we stifle our first, natural im- 
he book nulse to come to the aid of the revo- 
of the lutionaries of East Berlin and Hun- 
iat crit! cary, and hardly stir while they are 
history:| suppressed. 
are (00) By this combination of caution 
ng here, and strength, we may avoid total war 
h makes/ind may be laying the foundations 
nts that!or some measure of disarmament. 
erate at! But while concentrating on the direct 
orps Of\ihreats of total war, we seem to be 
t of the progressively depriving ourselves of 
ent forthe military means to deal with lesser 
William/threats, the sort of situation that 
arose in Indo-China, Korea, Greece 
yugh the |ind Berlin. The kind of weapons and 
mnt rack-lorces that assure the U.S. capacity 
° to la-lor massive retaliation may be either 
0 roun\‘ompletely ineffective in a small war 
‘al chap-for go vastly destructive that they 
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y Dubit-}ould blow us into a general war. 
than le Professor Osgood argues that our 
ire. Nor 


ational interest requires that the 
the oh Inited States have a strategy and a 
de-unlO" \apability for waging the kind of 
VU is $flmited war that need not result in 
k has @ltal war. This proposition has be- 
sischriftyome a rather familiar one in the 
| its atl last few years. The publicists, politi- 
remals ans, and military men who have 
lition !\epounded it usually have based their 
‘and on the likelihood that there 
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War Without Suicide 


Reviewed by Martin Albaum 


Department of political science, 
Michigan State University 


may be many objectives we would 
like to defend, and many positions we 
would like to strengthen, without run- 
ning the risk of nuclear devastation. 
But Osgood, an assistant professor 
of political science at the University 
of Chicago, writes as a member of 
an academic school of Realpolitik 
founded by Hans Morgenthau. To the 
usual -argument, he would add one 
derived from a theory of the nature 
of war and another derived from a 
specific strategy for dealing with 
Soviet power. 

Osgood’s theory of war is suitably 
general but hardly persuasive. War, 
we are told, is senseless and immoral 
unless it serves valid political pur- 
poses. To assure that these purposes 
are served, war must be fought un- 
der political control, which Osgood 
takes to mean the same as limitation. 
Furthermore, if political objectives 
are at all attainable, they must be 
limited rather than absolute. The 
means to attain them must be propor- 
tionately limited because of the prin- 
ciple of economy of force. 

It might have been necessary to 
demonstrate the illogic of this series 
of maxims if Osgood did not follow 
them with this admission: “Before 
nations possessed nuclear weapons, 
they might gain worthwhile objec- 
tives consonant with the sacrifices of 
war even in a war fought with their 
total resources.” Even a total war can 
be kept under political control and 
fought for realizable objectives. This 
certainly was done in World War II, 
whatever the errors of our political 
and military leadership might have 
been. It is not the nature of war but 
the nature of modern weapons that 
makes total war useless as an instru- 
ment of policy. 

Osgood makes a much stronger 
case for a capability to wage local 
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war as a requirement of our strategy 
to contain Soviet power. Whether the 
present administration admits it or 
not, it has been following its prede- 
cessor’s strategy of containment. 
“The overriding objective of contain- 
ment is to keep the Soviet sphere of 
control from expanding beyond its 
postwar boundaries by building local 
situations of strength and by demon- 
strating a capacity to meet force with 
counterforce.” One of the counter- 
forces obviously should be an 
armed force that can exert effective 
local pressure. But it is no longer 
equally obvious that containment is 
our best strategy for meeting the 
Soviet threat. 

Containment was an answer to Sta- 
lin’s foreign policy. His method was 
the fairly direct expansion of physi- 
cal control, even though it tended to 
force all those who were not his sat- 
ellites to become his enemies. But it 
has become increasingly apparent 
that the new Soviet rulers have aban- 
doned this rigid directness for a 
strategy of maneuver and _indirec- 
tion. (See the essays by Robert C. 
Tucker in THE New Leaper, Octo- 
ber 22, 1956, and elsewhere.) World 
domination may still be the goal. 


The means is no longer the amoeba- 
like spread of the Soviet organism, 
forcing in its path the free world to 
consolidate its opposition. Instead, 
the Soviets aim to diminish the influ- 
ence of that great hindrance to its 
hegemony, the United States, by sepa- 
rating it first from the more neutral 
part of the free world and then from 
its allies. Partly as a result of this 
process, the USSR has had to loosen 
some of the controls within its own 
sphere. 

Containment does not meet the 
challenge of this strategy nor the 
opportunities created by it. Even 
within the limits set by mutual deter- 
rence, there is still room for the 
United States to adopt the indirect 
approach. We can maneuver with all 
our strengths and with all our ability 
to foster good will in order to keep 
our friends and allies and to exert 
whatever influence we can within the 
Soviet sphere. The capacity to wage 
local wars is one of these strengths: 
it could convince Stalin’s successors 
that there might be little to be gained 
from reverting, even temporarily. to 
his methods of expansion. 

If Osgood is weakest in present- 
ing the rationale of the strategy he 
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advocates, he is most convincing in 
displaying its complexities and diff. 
culties. Although he believes that the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are mutually deterred from acts they 
think will lead to total war, he has ‘ 
a well reasoned discussion of the con. { 
ditions under which this deterrence 
might break down. And he is well | $ 
aware of the difficulties of keeping 
any future war limited. In fact, he 
is not too hopeful that this can be, 
done in just those areas in which{ h 
the two great powers are most inter. | it 
ested, Europe and the Middle East. 

In spite of these difficulties, the 
Eisenhower Administration decided | 
some time ago to accept the case for, w. 
a capacity to wage limited war. Seo. | Ce 








retary Dulles made this clear in an} 9 
address on October 27, 1956, when y 


he said: “We and our allies should} ,. 
between us, have the capacity to deal| ne 
with these [local aggressions] with- 4 se 
out our action producing a general} 
nuclear war.” Variations and elabo-| ™ 
rations on the same theme have been | he 
produced by many other tech de 
The Administration is vulnerable} Ja 
only in terms of whether its -— 


budget allows the services to acquire | rk 
eae ; » bo 
or maintain the kinds of strength that vee 


will fulfill this recognized strategic] o¢, 
need. Osgood does not have much} juc 
to contribute toward this rather tech- | Ce 


nical debate, although he does plead} ™* 
4 wh 
for an Army that would have about ia 


28 or 29 divisions. wit 

Yet, even a political scientist could] fur 
help the public to understand some| fur 
of the issues in the debate. He could me 
underscore, as Osgood does not, the ‘ 
difference between deterring Wals| hic, 
and winning them. We want to deter t dev, 
limited wars in the first place. If we} the 
cannot deter them, then we want to} ___ 
win them. Some forces may be well 
suited to do one and not the other. fa 
The tactical nuclear weapons that 
may be best calculated to deter lim- 
ited wars may also make it impossible 
to win them in any usual sense of 
the word if the enemy has similar 
weapons in quantity. But Osgood 
pays little attention to the problem } 
of deterring limited wars. z 
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id diffi. 
hat the DEAR EDITOR 
Union 
ts they 
he has * 
hoon? SUPREME COURT 
errence Earl Latham, in his review of Bernard 
is well | Schwartz’s The Supreme Court (NL, November 
keeping 11), cites me as urging in 1947 “that a ‘liberal 
© | majority’ read its liberalism deliberately into 
act, he the law. since conservative majorities in the 
can be % past had done the same thing.” In so doing, 
which | he is misled by what was obviously an un- 
t inter- | intended ambiguity in Schwartz’s text. 
. East. What Schwartz wrote is this: “The view of 
| those who believe this way was well stated 
es, the in a 1947 article by Arthur M. Schlesinger” 
decided (he meant Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr.) ; and he 
‘ase for » went on to quote from an article, “The Supreme 
ar. Sec-} Court, 1947,” which appeared in Fortune in 
rin an| October 1947. What the quotation from Fortune 
le did, as Schwartz said, was to state the views 
™ a of those I called in that article the judicial 
should, | activists, but I am sure that Schwartz did 
to deal | not mean to imply that I held those views my- 
] with- 3 self. Indeed, as a reading of the Fortune 
general | article will show, while I did my best to sum- 
| elckex| marize accurately the views of both the acti- 
vists and the advocates of judicial self-denial, 
ve been I clearly placed myself on the side of self- 
officials. | denial, writing: “On this issue Frankfurter and 
Inerable} Jackson are surely right.” 
defense Perhaps I should add that, while I admire 
acqui re) Many things in Professor Schwartz’s excellent 
h that 7 book, I disagree with his view that the rights 
gt . {| protected by the First Amendment should not 
trategic | occupy a preferred position when the courts 
e much| judge the validity of legislative enactments. 
er tech- | Certainly there is a difference between enact- 
1s plead ments which are bad but repealable, and those 
ss ialeal which corrupt the very processes by which 
repeal is to be attained. In this case, I agree 
with the views expressed by Professor Frank- 
st could furter—though abandoned by Mr. Justice Frank- 
d some| furter—when he wrote of Oliver Wendell 
le could Holmes: 
not, the He was hesitant to oppose his own opinion 
’ | to the economic views of the legislature. But 
g WArS\ history had also taught him that, since social 
to deter development is a process of trial and error, 
e. If we} the fullest possible opportunity for the free 
want to] 
be well 
e other. E 
ns that U R @] B E 
ter lim- Summer 1958 — 70 days 
possible We'll see the usual, plus North Africa, 
sense of wn East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 

‘ erlin, Denmark, and Ireland. A different 
similar ag ag for the young in spirit who don’t 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


play of the human mind was an indispensable 
prerequisite. . . . The liberty of man to search 
for truth was of a different order than some 
economic dogma. . . . Naturally, therefore, Mr. 
Justice Holines attributed very different legal 
significance to those liberties of the individual 
which history has attested as the indispensable 
conditions of a free society from that which 
he attached to liberties which derived merely 
from shifting economic arrangements. 
Because these civil liberties were explicitly 
safeguarded in the Constitution, or conceived 
to be basic to any notion of the liberty 
guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment, Mr. 
Justice Holmes was far more ready to find 
legislative invasion in this field than in the 
area of debatable economic reform.” 
Cambridge, Mass. ARTHUR SCHLESINGER Jr. 


BELL ON ASIA 


Daniel Bell’s snapshots of his few days in 
Burma (NL, October 14) add up to an in- 
accurate, unfavorable representation. Here are 
some of the major factual errors: 

e Bell says that Burmese resistance leader 
Aung San prepared a “draft constitution” in 
1941 that, he implies, was characterized by 
“fascist ideology.” I have never seen or heard 
of a 1941 draft constitution, with or without 
fascist overtones, prepared by Aung San or 
anyone else among the Burmese who went with 
him to Japanese territory for military training. 

In May 1947, Aung San’s party, the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, adopted a 
14-point resolution which served as an_ out- 
line for the constitution-drafting committee of 
the June 1947 Constituent Assembly. The ac- 
tual constitution of Burma has nothing to do 
with German or Italian fascist models. The 
sources are mainly British, French, Irish and 
American. In one section, as in the German 
Weimar Constitution, the Burmese Constitu- 
tion elaborates a _ general-welfare provision 
(Ch. IV) as “Directive Principles of State 
Policy” (i.e. right to work, social services, 
education, standard of living, planning, as- 
sistance to economic organizations not working 
for private profit, etc.); but these “directives” 
“shall not be enforceable in any court of law.” 

e Buddhism is not “almost the state religion” 
(though conceivably it could become such in 
the Scandinavian manner). The state (Sec. 21 
of the Constitution) “recognizes the special 
position of Buddhism as the faith professed by 
the great majority of the citizens of the Union.” 
It also (Sec. 22) “recognizes Islam, Chris- 
tianity, Hinduism and Animism as some of 
the religions existing in the Union.” 

e The Bureau of Special Investigation (BSI) 
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The funny hole 
n Mr (oopers building 


any a New Yorker shook his head, and 
| not a few snickered, when they saw 
1e “hole” in Peter Cooper’s new building. 

But to the benign gentleman with the ruff 
f graying whiskers it was all so simple: 
ome day someone would perfect the pas- 
enger elevator. . 

The mere fact that there wasn’t one in 
853 would mean little to a man who, with 
is own hands, had built and driven the 
rst American locomotive. Whose money, 
nd faith, were to help see the Atlantic Cable 
hrough all its disasters to final success. And 
vho would “scheme out” a Panama Canal 
lan fourteen years before DeLesseps. 

But Peter Cooper’s belief in the future 
an in a vein far deeper than simply the 
naterial. For this “building with a hole” 
vas Cooper Union, the first privately- 
-ndowed tuition-free college in America. A 
ylace where young men and women of any 
ace, faith, or political opinion could enjoy 
he education which he, himself, had been 
lenied. Peter Cooper’s dearest dream— 
which has continued to grow dynamically 
or nearly a century and today enriches 
America with thousands of creative thinkers, 
artists, and engineers. 

There is plenty of Peter Cooper’s confi- 
Jence and foresight alive among Americans 
today. It is behind the wisdom with which 
more than 40,000,000 of us are making one 
of the soundest investments of our lives— 
in United States Savings Bonds. Through 
our banks and the Payroll Savings Plan 
where we work, we own and hold more than 
$41,000,000,000 worth of Series E and H 
Bonds. With our rate of interest—and the 
safety of our principal—guaranteed by the 
greatest nation on earth, You’re welcome to 
share in this security. Why not begin today? 





Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every 
Series E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, 
ays 344% interest when held to maturity. It earns 
higher interest in the early years than ever before, 
and matures in only 8 years and 11 months. Hold 
your old E Bonds, too. They earn more as they 
get older. = 
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was not organized ,as, nor did it ever become, 
a “secret police” in the Russian or Nazi sense. 
Its nearest analogue was our own FBI. This 
“fearsome moloch” has in 1957 been rendered 
inoperative for a period of three years because 
some criticisms of its methods were publicly 
aired. (Imagine putting the FBI on ice in 
this country!) It is incredible that a Govern- 
ment official “seemed surprised to learn that 
[Bell] was aware of the BSI.” The four or 
five English-language dailies and the two dozen 
Burmese and other non-English-language news- 
papers published in Burma are outspoken 
enough and never fail to write about the doings 
of the BSI. 

e The Red Flag Communists may have heard 
of Trotsky, and have been referred to as “Trot- 
skyists” to distinguish them from the White 
Flag Communists, who were originally called 
Stalinists, but I’ll bet Bell a Burmese longyi 
(not “longhi’) that he cannot discover a 
Trotskyist idea, proposition or what-have-you 
among this faction led by Communist Thakin 
Soe. Nor are there “rebel groups” among “the 
Kachins [and] Shans.” There is one Kachin 
rebel leader, Naw Seng, now reportedly in 
China. The major ethnic group in revolt is the 
Karens—and this group includes members of 
the Karen family of peoples living in the Shan 
State. 

e The history of “Burma’s struggle for in- 
dependence is a confused record of ideological 
meanderings” only to those who will not trouble 
to examine the record. Essentially, it is marked 
by three phases. First came a Buddhist-inspired 
start, lasting roughly through World War I. 
Next was a more politically oriented nationalist 
movement, inspired by Wilsonian ideals of self- 
determination and Indian struggles for home 
rule and, in the main, willing to fight for 
Burmese advancement in terms of British co- 
lonial development (i.e., dyarchy, separation 
from India, etc.). This phase culminated in the 
adoption of the 1937 (Partial) Home Rule 
Constitution. The third was the Thakin-led 
movement, beginning in the mid-1930s, which 
combined notions derived from people’s-frontism 
with rudimentary formulations of Leninist anti- 
imperialism. The brief cooperation with Japan 
had its roots in Japan’s earlier defeat of Russia, 
Sun Yat-senism and Asian antagonism to the 
“white man’s burden.” The one faction which 
expressed any “fascist ideology” was that led 
by Dr. Ba Maw, whom the Japanese installed 
as Chief of State in 1943. But, though the 
Thakins were in his government, they began, 
with his knowledge and probable connivance, 
their resistance movement to the Japanese in 
that same year. The main, non-Communist 
Thakins did not deviate from their central 
conception of independence for Burma as a 


democratic, socialist state outside the British 
Commonwealth. 

Aung San organized, with Japanese help, 
the Burma Independence Army, which, starting 
with the “30 Comrades” who received military 
training from the Japanese, marched into 
Burma, collecting an army of 10,000. According 
to U Nu’s published account, which has not 
been denied by the British, the Burmese fought 
because the British refused as late as April 
1942 to set any timetable for eventual self-rule. 
Aung San, in dealing with the Japanese and 
later with Mountbatten and Slim, always re- 
ferred to himself, his army and his party as 
the Provisional Government of Burma. 

e Bell has it that Burma “exhibits a doc- 
trinaire approach” to socialization and points 
out that Burma is primarily an agricultural 
country, yet is intent on large-scale industriali- 
zation and socialization. It is true that the 
first Two-Year Plan and the Eight-Year Plan 
(the latter prepared by American contract 
personnel paid for by U. S. aid funds) em- 
phasized industrialization. But the one un- 
deniable thing about Burma is that she is 
not doctrinaire. Having burned her fingers with 
the Eight-Year Plan, she immediately set about 
recasting her economic outlook. The new Four- 
Year Plan, proposed in 1955 and adopted in 
1956, cut back on industrialization, doubled 
the capital investment in agriculture, and other- 
wise decided on a more modest approach to a 
“balanced economy.” Burma was the first newly 
independent nation of South Asia to invite 
private foreign capital into “joint ventures.” 
She was the first Asian nation to conclude a 
separate peace treaty with Japan and arranged 
for a number of Japanese investments in Burma 
as part of the reparations agreement. In short, 
the first flush of industrialization and sociali- 
zation, designed to remove in Burmese eyes 
the stigma of a “colonial economy,” has since 
given way to an approach which U Nu care: 
fully defined anew on June 8, 1957, when he 
not only outlined the future of the modest 
Four-Year Plan but publicly acknowledged the 
“several blunders” committed by his own gov- 
ernment. It would be difficult to match this 
frank explanation of error. 

Incidentally, Kyaw Nyein (not Nien), whom 
Bell and I both respect, may be “less doctrinaire 
than most in the party,” but he is the man, 
as Deputy Prime Minister for the Economy, 
who more than anyone else is for industrializa- 
tion. And U Nu, the Prime Minister, is the 
man who more than anyone else is for social 
services and social capital investment. They 
both have had to compromise their aspirations. 
Bell may be interested in knowing, in re the 
steel mill, that iron ore has been discovered. 

e If Bell found a group who were talking 
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“privately of the need for an opposition party 


y see for the right to criticize openly and freely,” 


and if he implies that they do not dare to do 
this now or are inhibited from so doing by 
the Socialists and U Nu, then I must conclude 
this rebuttal with one additional fact: What- 
ever their “reasons” for “talking privately,” 
no external restrictions exist. The best daily 
? in Burma, the Nation, has never hesitated, day 

in and day out, to criticize the Government or 
anyone in it. It is the opposition newspaper 
in the best traditions of the New York Herald 
Tribune when Roosevelt and Truman were 





President. A major stock-holder in the paper 
is the leader of one “right-wing” opposition 
. group in the Parliament, the Arakanese. A 


/ newer opposition group, led by a former min- 


ister and Supreme Court judge, Dr. E. Maung, 
is similarly vocal. The crypto-Communists and 
their allies are in Parliament and __ publish 
newspapers. The combined opposition group 
won 57 out of 250 seats in last year’s elec- 
tion—20 more than in 1951. 

The extraordinary thing about Burma is 
that, under a facade of professed socialism 
and despite a violent insurrectionary Communist 
effort (abetted by a dissident ethnic minority 
and some 5,000 Kuomintang bandits left over 
after the UN helped to get about 6,000 Chinese 
Nationalists repatriated to Formosa), it is very 
much a democracy. The non-totalitarian po- 
tential in socialism is getting a better workout 
in the land of the Golden Pagoda than any- 
where else in Asia. 


New York City 





FRANK N. TRAGER 


Danie! Bell’s picturesque account of Thailand 
(“Bangkok Vistas,” NL, October 7) is marred 

by some. misleading points. The principal de- 
{ fect concerns his references to American aid, 
which reportedly is “ruining [the] country . . . 
has poured ‘in ‘lavishly . . . [and] as a by- 
product [has produced] large-scale corruption.” 

For the record, Thailand received only token 
U. S. assistance in 1950-54, though it con- 
tributed troops (still on the lines) and sup- 
f plies to South Korea. During this period, too, 
Thai defense expenditures multiplied several- 
fold in preparation for any Chinese attack. An 
appreciable amount of U. S. aid began in 
1954, following Indo-China’s collapse, as a re- 
sult of our decision to retain a foothold in 
Southeast Asia. Thailand was an obvious choice 
for this role due to its strategic position, tin 
and tubber resources, and pro-Western orienta- 
tion, With charter membership in the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization, Thailand began re- 
ceiving extensive aid for defensive and anti- 
subversive purposes. Considering this back- 
ground, we cannot now choose to overlook the 
plight of American policy-makers who then 
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sought desperately to stem the Communist 
effort to conquer the entire continent. 

Thailand has scarcely been “ruined” by 
American aid. Apart from the military con- 
tribution, aid has wisely and profitably been 
channeled into Thailand’s basic development 
areas. American technicians, supplies and train- 
ing have expanded schools and hospitals, as 
well as greatly reduced the toll of malaria. It 
is true that, despite extensive foreign reserves 
and credit capacity, Thailand’s economic posi- 
tion has weakened. This, however, is the result 
of the many unsuccessful Government ventures 
into industrial projects, inefficient tax and civil- 
service systems, and worldwide rice-price fluc- 
tuations. American aid has helped in partly 
financing long-overdue capital-investment pro- 
jects and providing a valuable deflationary force. 

The “lavishness” of U. S. assistance is also 
questionable. In the past several years, Con- 
gress has approved some $35-50 million yearly. 
This is sparse so far as politically calculated 
“impact” projects are concerned. It is far 
less, too, than the aid given Laos and Cambodia, 
both of which would presumably fall to the 
Communists in the event of any Chinese con- 
quest of Thailand. Granted that politically 
determined and emergency-generated aid is not 
calculated to promote minimal levels. Nonethe- 
less, American aid had to be sufficient to per- 
mit Thailand to maintain both a military posi- 
tion and an economic state of health. 

American aid has not been any more of a 
“corrupting” influence than Chinese or Russian 
assistance would be per se. There is, as Bell 
stated, “large-scale corruption which disgusts 
the population and feeds Communist propa- 
ganda.” It is only fair to recall, however, that 
nepotism, governmental enterprise in any po- 
tentially lucrative field, and “tea money” have 
always existed. This popular dissatisfaction re- 
flects, in part, the common problem of under- 
developed countries: the gap between the in- 
creasing demand for improved living standards 
and economic growth. 

With all these reservations, it is still neces- 
sary to share Bell’s concern over American 
policy, “driving the best, democratic-mind- 
ed elements into opposition.” Yet, our sup- 
port of an admittedly corrupt regime and the 
possibilities of Congress reducing U. S. aid, to 
which he referred, are not the major threats. 
The crucial questions are those of Thailand’s 
allegiance to the anti-Peking bloc and U. S. 
ability to influence Thailand’s future leaders. 
Washington, D. C. Hy Niss—ENBAUM 


Mr. Bell replies: 
My critical but friendly reportage on Burma 
provokes Mr. Trager to apodictic, if extraneous, 


reaction. For example: I never even mentioned 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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the constitution of Burma. (To the list of its 
sources, cited by Trager, one should add the 
constitution of postwar Yugoslavia, which, ac- 
cording to the authoritative account of Maung 
Maung, was “the most frequently consulted.”) 
I did cite the youthful writings of Aung San, 
while he was in Japan in early 1941, to indicate 
the fitful and confused ideological heritage of 
Burma, which I felt was the source of some 
current difficulties. The “thakins,” the main 
leftist group from which the present leader- 
ship derives, had a jumbling set of political 
conceptions, grabbing whatever dress seemed 
appropriate to garb their aspirations for in- 
dependence. U Nu, in moving the adoption of 
the draft constitution to which Trager alludes, 
said in 1947: “The ideology that Burma needs 
today is not Trotsky’s ‘Immediate action re- 
gardless of the consequences,’ but Lenin’s ‘Get 
strong first, everything else afterward.’ The 
credo of our Jate lamented leader Bogyoke 
[Aung San] is the latter.” 

The opposition factions of Thakin Than Tun 
and Thakin Soe, which split into rival Com- 
munist parties (the latter generally called 
Trotskyite to distinguish them from the Moscow- 
oriented party of Than Tun), reflected similar 
ideological confusions. 

The attitude of “getting strong” was respon- 
sible for the headlong nationalization and the 
irrational industrialization (and the decision 
to build a steel mill before there was any 
idea that iron-ore deposits existed). 

But the nub of the problem, really is the 
conception of the Burmese Bureau of Special 
Investigations and Trager’s defense of it. To 
him, it is just like “our own FBI.” But is it? 
The Burmese BSI has the right to arrest 
persons without warrant. It can, and has, held 
individuals incommunicado, without trial, or 
without listing any specific charges, for as 
much as six months or more. Is this comparable 
to the FBI? And where were the friends of 
Burma in reporting about the BSI abroad? 

I did not say that Burma was totalitarian 
or a police state, but that dangerous tendencies 
existed which were rationalized, as all such 
rationalizations begin, on the grounds of “neces- 
sity.” I think it is one of the more hopeful 
facts about Burma, and its promise for the 
leadership of Asia, that its leaders have moved 
away from their confused doctrinaire theories 
and modified their practices in the light of 
experience; and that, even because of internal 
factional pressure in the ruling party, the BSI 
has been curbed. 

But little is gained in blinking at the past 
or minimizing some of the ruthless actions of 
the Socialist party. If the experience of the 
20s and ’30s has any meaning, it is that some- 
times the more fervid defenders of a country 
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do the greater harm. If Burma had been pre- 
sented more realistically to the world before, 
then one might approach the country less 
naively and come away with a more balanced 
reaction. 

To Mr. Nissenbaum I would only say that I 
wrote that “since Thailand has become the mili- 
tary anchor for SEATO, American aid has poured 
in lavishly” and corruption has increased cor- 
respondingly. As the recent coup showed, cor- 
ruption is endemic in the regime; but we do 
little about it and simply shut our eyes to 
the fact that a portion of this aid goes to 
enrich small cliques. I understand well the 
problem of “expediency” in bolstering a regime 
in order to stem the Communist threat. But 
jt seems to me extremely short-sighted not to 
realize that our actions are also alienating in- 
dividuals who, in the long run, would prove 
to be better friends of the U. S. than the 
corrupt Army cliques. 
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